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CHILDE HAROLD’S LAST DREAM. 
‘CaN EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM,” 


Sleep weighed upon his eyelids. Shadows came 
With the dim rays of twilight, and crept o’er 
The silence of his chamber, as a pall! 

His fever had abated, but a flush 

Like sun-set’s dying glory trembled yet 

Upon his ample forehead, and the throb 

Of his white temple’s pulse grew audible 
Through his low breathings. He had lain 
Quiet for many days, and only spake 

To his attendants with a low sweet smile, 

That from his smother’d anguish trembled out 
Like starlight on still waters.—”I'was an eve 
Of more than common beauty, and the winds 

F nt and cool came to his fever’d brow 

And kissed it as a girl; and it did seem 

To the sick man sweet as his Ada’s breath! 
Then Harold closed his eyes, and slumber fell 
With its strange visions o’er his troubled soul! 
Life’s early hours came back to him—he stood 
Beside the abbey, Newstead—and the woods 
Waved as the breeze swept by them, bending down 
Like an old warrior in his plumes, with grace! 
And Harold gazed upon the time-worn walls 
Of the old edifice—then he turned 

With a strange impulse suddenly away. 

He had forsook the halls of his gone sires— 
Hz.d won fame’s guerdon, and his name peal’d out 
The pan of an empire; yet he bowed 

To sew altar in his secret soul 

Which pride forbade him worship. “Twas a noon 
Of most surpassing loveliness—he strayed 

Far from the dim metropolis, and sought 

A quiet spot to lave his weary eye 

In nature’s beauty, and to send his thoughts 
Upon a lofty mission ’mid the worlds 

Called from the womb of chaos. Harold paused 
At foot of a mild hill which gently sloped 
Down to a river’s margin. Here he stood 
Gazing upon the waters—drinking in 

Fresh draughts of inspiration, till his mind, 
Rapt in delicious thoughts, mellowed his seul 
And flushed with joy his features. Then a voice 
Stole merrily on the silence, and a girl 

Fresh as a morning dream, and beautiful, 
Bounded along the river. Harold turned 

The darkness of his glance upon her form, 

But still the creature sprang along the shore 
And bounded to his bosom; then they gazed 
Into each other’s features earnestly — 

And clasped each other in a mad embrace, 
Then gazed again— 


Now the dream changed! 
The girl still clung to Harold, but was changed! 
The rosy light of er unripen’d cheek 
And the dark glory of her passionate eye 
Seem’d stifled by despair! Her searlet lip 
Had lost its fire and blood—her black hair stream’d 
Over her full white shoulders like a cloud 
Over a Parian statue—and her glance 
Glared like the maniac’s crazed through treachery! 


She seemed as One 
From whom the blood of life had suddenly 
Shrunk to her heart—each feature still and pale 
And cold and statue-like in mute despair— 
Her lips half open with a broken ery, 
And the white lid and lash distended wide, 
Till all the eye-ball glared in agony! 
Such was the change, Childe Harold sooth’d and wept; 
The blood came back to that young being’s cheek, 
And her soul’s tempest suaged itself in tears! 


Again they wander’d forth whilst twilight fled 
Before the moon’s wan beauty—mellow eve 
Gave tenderness to nature, and the breeze 
Came pleasantly from the south, upon its wings 
Watfting delightful odours. So they roved 
Beneath the starlit sky this mellow eve, 
And called up olden memories, and spake 
Of time tocome. The girl was sad of heart, 
And yet she often turned unto the past, 
Clinging to Harold with a strange delight,— 
A maniac sort of rapture. Harold smiled! 
It was near midnight when the lovers stood 
Upon a cliff, beneath whose far down base 
The river wandered inward! They had been 
Telling each other’s thoughts, and Harold spoke 
Much of the pride which made him fear the world! 
The maiden wept in agony—then ask’d 
if he would die with her, since fate forbade 


That they should live as lovers. Harold gazed 
Earnestly in her features—then he musec 
Silent and long, and walked with her to die! 
They stood above the waters with white arms 
The one around the other, and they sprang 
Into the eddying river—a cloud passed 

Over the bright moon suddenly and hid 

The twain trom mortal vision—but the dream 


Mellowed and changed and took another form. 


Summer had come again, and Harold stood 
Before an altar, whilst a man of God 
Pronounced a holy rite—and he was wed! 
But she, the bride, was not the one who stood 
With Harold by the river. She was fair 
And Harold’s bride was fair, but as a flower 
Born in the wildwood was the fairy girl 
Who plunged beneath the the bride 
Was as a lily nurtur’d all by art! 

R. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE TEMPTING MOMENT. 


Seven towns contended for the distinction of 
having given birth to Homer. Had Gilbert 
Ghrimes, a man, as I hope to show, of no con- 
temptible genius in his way, been the sub- 
ject ofa similar discussion, one might have ven- 
tured a shrewd guess at the place of his nativi- 
ty. I only know that he was not born in Scot- 
land, for every town in that kingdom has une- 
quivocally disclaimed the honour. A small 
market-town in Kent, however, if not the place 
ofhis birth, was the theatre of his achievements. 


| He was the son of reputable parents, who were, 
‘to use the significant expression of a certain 
| sect * tolerably well to do in the world.” 

kote cranium of Gilbert Ghrimes, the organ 
of appropriation was very early and promi- 
nently developed. His infancy even was fruit- 
ful in evidences of this fact. Among his bro- 
thers and sisters he was constantly effecting 
transfers of property, chiefly invested in sugar 
plums and gingerbread,—from the elder by 
stratagem, and from the younger by force. His 
incursions on the larder and the store closet, 
were also truly formidable: many a currant-tart, 
which had been designed to solace the stomachs 
and besmear the faces of some five or six ex- 
pectant urchins, was prematurely diverted to 
his sole use and adornment, 

His genius continued to unfold itself as he 
grew into boyhood; and, accordingly, we find 
him, at the early age of seven, the ringleader 
of a conspiracy for the abstraction of certain 
apples from the at fresco bazaar of a female fruit- 
merchant, who, having been ground into for- 
getfulness by an itinerant professor of the or- 
gan, afforded to the juvenile depredators their 
opportunity, and to the world an example of 
the disastrous consequences of taking Morpheus 
as a sleeping partner in the concerns of trade. 
This fragment of Gilbert’s history, arising out 
of the first “tempting moment” of which he 
had availed himself in public, was communi- 
cated to me by the master of the free-school, 
who, happening to be under the operation of 
shaving on the opposite side of the market-place, 
witnessed the exploit. 

In order to dissolve certain associations in 
which feats of a similar kind had involved him, 
his parents determined on sending him to a 
boarding school in a remote country; a measure, 
however, which rather tended to foster the ta- 
lents it was designed to discourage. He early 
distinguished himself by sallying forth from the 
window of his dormitory, one moonlight night, 
with his pillow case as a succedaneum for a 
sack, and returned loaded with the spoil of a 
neighbouring garden. This notable foray was 
followed by complaints from the proprietor for 
the spoiling of his garden, and from the school- 
mistress for the spoiling of the pillow-case, He 
was mulcted of six weeks’ pocket-money to in- 
demnify the one, and soundly flogged for the 


satisfaction of the other. The flogging was, of 


course, set down to the fortune of war, for 
which there was no remedy but patience and 
beef brine. Not so the mulcture; for a second 
and undiscovered attack upon the apple or- 
chard reduced the cost of his former booty fifty 
per cent. 


At this period of his life he was a tall, but ill- 
proportioned and ungainly boy; and, although 
he bore his head as upright as most persons, he 
had aremarkable dislike to looking any one full 
in the face, but requited the glance of another 
by the instant aversion of his own. His very 
limbs appeared to be rather acquired than natu- 
ral property; and to have belonged originally 
to some one else. As he could not be kept at 
school all his life, it became necessary for his 
friends to determine on his future path in the 
world, The very confused and indistinct no- 
tions which he entertained of meum and tuum 
were formidable objections to his embarking in 
trade. The profession of arms was repugnant 
alike to his views and his taste, inasmuch as lit- 
tle was to be gained from it but laurels, which 
he well knew bore no fruit. The organ of de- 
structiveness was no: powerfully enough devel- 
oped in his phrenological system to ensure suc- 
cess to him in physic; and it would have been 
stark madness to consign his peculiar abilities 
to so contracted a sphere as the church. It was, 
therefore, at last resolved, that, in order to se- 
cure him against a premature acquaintance with 
the practice of the law, he should devote a few 
years to the study of the theory; and he was 
accordingly articled to Nicholas Nightshade, a 
pettifogging attofney in his native town. 

Nicholas hadgidden, I will not say risen, in- 
toconsiderahlé practice and comparative wealth, 
by undertaking business with which no respect- 
able member of the profession would pollute 
his hands. He was a short, round figure, of a 
dark complexion, with an overhanging fore- 
head, bushy brows, small but piercing eyes, a 
nose somewhat hooked, and a nether lip, which 
projecting considerably beyond the upper, im- 
parted a singularly shrewd, but sinister, ex- 
pression to his countenance. He was of rather 
frugal habits; wine he never tasted; it had, in- 
deed, been too generous a liquor for him,— 
in vino verilas. Porter was his nectar; but, 
though he quaffed it freely, it never muddled 
his brain, the narcotic and deleterious ingredi- 
ents of his potations appearing to have been 
absorbed by his heart, for it was poisoned to 
its very core. 


Gilbert Ghrimes’s friends, who were a world- 
ly and fur-casting set, in placing him with such 
a man, had speculated upon his discovering, in 
his new profession, a field for legalized depre- 
dation so extensive, as to leave him little in- 
ducement for exploring any other. But they 
calculated not upon the force of genius; for, 
before the term of his probation had expired, 
he eloped with his master’s only daughter; and 
it was, doubtless, in the hurry and confusion 
attendant upon their flight, that he happened 


to pack up in his portmanteau a few more of 


the alchemised rags of Threadneedle-street 
than, in strictness, belonged to him, Nightshade 
could have well spared his daughter; but the 
loss of his money touched him, and he vowed 
revenge. The newspaper which announced 
the marriage of Gilbert Ghrimes contained an 
advertisement offering a reward for his appre- 
hension. Gilbert, who had no notion of so much 
money passing out of the family, quietly sur- 
rendered himself before his father-in-law the 
following morning at breakfast time, and claim- 
ed the reward. ‘This piece of assurance would 
have astounded any other than Nightshade, who 
was a wholesale dealer in the article. 

“ Ghrimes,” said he, ** you are a villain!” 

“1 know it,” was the reply; * you have kept 
your news until they are somewhat stale.” 

* Give me back.the money you have purloin- 
ed from me,” rejoined Nightside. 


“| may scarcely do that,” answered Ghrimes, 
‘* seeing that a portion of it is already spent, 
and, if you withdraw your countenance, | shall 
have the greater need of the remainder. But 
why this fruitless anger? The evil, if such it 
be, is done, and past remedy: there,” he add- 
ed, flinging down a certificate of the marriage, 
“the noose is tied as tightly as you can desire.” 

“* Not quite,” said the other, “ and, therefore, 
with the hangman for priest, we will draw it 
somewhat closer.” 

“ What! hang a man in his honey moon?” 

“TI would gibbet thee at the very altar, thou 
measureless knave!”’ said Nightshade. 

Nay,” replied Ghrimes, ** that were poor 
requital for the forbearance of one who has so 
long had the power of elevating you to the dis- 
tinction which your kindness proposes for him. 
Remember the forged deed!” 

‘| am not likely to forget it,” said Night- 
shade; ** but who, think you, will now believe 
you on your oath?” 

Doubtless,’’ was Ghrimes’ answer, it were 
worse than folly to do so, but the deed itself 
were good evidence, methinks,” 

* And that is safe in yonder iron chest,” said 
the other, exultingly. 

“ Are you well advised of that?” was the re- 
joinder. 

Nightshade, alarmed for the first time, har- 
ried across the room, applied a key to the 
spring lock of the chest, gazed in it for an in- 
stant, then flinging down the lid, snatched a 
pistol from the mantelpiece, and presented it 
at Ghrimes, exclaiming, in a voice expressive 
of rage and determination, “ Villain! give me 
back the deed, this instant, or I will blow out 
your brains, though f swing for is to-morrow.” 

Gilbert eyed him awhile with that hardihood 
which [ will not dignify by the name of cour- 
age, and which nothing but the most determin- 
ed villany could supply; then, putting aside 
the muzzle of the weapon, he said, with a smile 
of scorn, *1 were, indeed, but a dull pupil of 
so bright a master, did I learn no safer policy 
from your instructions than to put the evidence 
of your guilt, as well as my person, in your 
power.” 

‘¢ Scoundrel!” thundered the other, * where 
is the deed?” 

“ Be assured, in good keeping,” said Gilbert, 
“whence, if | revoke not my instructions, it 
will be transferred to those, who, for their own 
sakes, will make such use of it as will scarcely 
consist with your safety. And now, my honour- 
ed father-in-law, call in your constable, and 
away with me to prison, an’ it please you.” 

The countenance of Nightshade fell when he 
found himself completely in the power of the 
man whom he so lately proposed to crush. He 
regarded his hopeful son-in-law, for a few se- 
conds with a fixed and searching look, and then 
said, in a tone and manner considerably soften. 
ed, ** Gibby, you have done that which I had 
not expected from your years—you have out- 
witted me. I am in my dotage, it is plain, or 
you had not thus weathered upon me, Buty 
matter, I forgive you. With regard to thatsame 
halter, which has somewhat superfluously” em- 
bellished our conversation, it would seem that 
our claims to it are nearly equal: let it, there- 
fore, instead of tying us up, tie us together. 
You are my partner from this hour; Iam grow- 
ing old; my labours are heavy, and you have 
given me convincing evidence of your ability 
to share the burthen. As for your wife, if she 
be the daughter of her mother, you will repent 
your bargain ere your honey moon be on the 
wane. The lot was of your own choosing, and 
you must make the best of it. Now, go to your 
office, and let this morning’s Conversation be 
forgotten as speedily as may be,” 


From that day the circumstance was never 
alluded to by either party, and Gilbert became 


an activeand useful partner of his late master, 


| 
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There was but one lawyer besides themselves, 
in the town, and he, being an honest one, could 
not, of course, interfere with their practice. 
They might well be termed the friends of the 
unfortunate. Did any man, mistaking, in the 
darkness of the night, a gentleman’s house for 
his own, and unwilling to disturb the family, 
find his way into it without knocking; did he, 
entering the fold, relieve the sleeping shep- 
herd at once of his duty and his charge; or, 
without an act of Parliament to back him, did 
he raise a loan upon the highway, and any lit- 
tle personal inconveniences consequent upon 
detection overtake him, he had the comfortable 
assurance that, if there were a loophole, either 
in the law or in his prison, through which 
he might escape, Messieurs Nightshade and 
Ghrimes were the men, who for a considera- 
tion, as Trapbois would have said, were sure 
to find it out. Indeed, so successful were their 
exertions to such laudable ends, that had their 
course been as protracted as it was brilliant, 
the tread-wheel had rusted upon its axis, and 
the hangman, without his perquisites, had starv- 
ed upon his pay. 

They prospered, indeed, but theirs was the 
uncoveted prosperity of the wicked, who have 
been truly said to * flourish as a green bay 
tree,” for it hath poison and bitterness in its 
leaves. The career of Nightshade was arrested 
by a sudden and short illness, and the God 
whom he had abandoned in his youth, forsook 
him in his age. Hardened and profligate he 
was, it is true, but he was not that fabled mon- 
ster, an infidel; like the devils, he believed and 
trembled, and the aspen conscience was ever 
restless in his bosom. ‘To use his own fearful 
expression in his parting moments, he felt the 
cold grasp of the demon he had worshipped 
upon his heart-strings, dragging him down to 
that hell which he had purchased by so many 
ruthless deeds and wasted years. The ven- 
geance of Heaven is sometimes slow, often 
sudden, but alway sure; a truth which received 
an awful confirmation in the death scene of this 
godless, graceless man. 

The death of Nightshade left Gilbert in un- 
divided possession of the practice and the 
secret of the forged deed. Ghrimes continued 
to take care of the main chance, that is, to have 
one hand on his own pocket, and the other on 
his neighbour’s, Genius, however, like his, 
could not remain long without its reward, It 
at length attracted the notice of twelve honest 
gentlemen, who, wisely deeming his own coun- 
try too circumscribed a theatre for his talents, 
kindly provided him with a more extended 
one; and accordingly, the last passage which I 
am enabled to record in the life of Gilbert 
Ghrimes, was to Botany Bay. By some unto- 
ward accident the forged deed came to light, 
and although the evidence brought forward 
upon the occasion was sufficient to procure 
restitution to the injured party out of Ghrimes’s 
ill gotten wealth, it did not affect his life. He 
arrived in his adopted country bankrupt in 
every thing but character, which he could not 
lose, inasmuch as he happened to be born with- 
out one. Nor, indeed, did he find the want of 
that commodity in Australasia, the perfect state 
of public morals in the colony doubtless being 
such, that to take a character thither would be 
to carry coal to New Castile. 

Gentle reader—for, in accompanying me 
thus far, thy patience hath well earned for thee 
the epithet,—if thou hast read “The hour too 
many,” in our last volume,—and if thou hast 
not, I counsel thee, for thy mind’s health, to doe 
so—thou wilt perceive that a talent too many 
may prove equally inconvenient, since the spare 
hour, and the supernumerary talent, conduct- 
ed their possessors to a common jail,—From 
Ackerman’s “ Forget-Me-Not.”’ 


"AN EVENING SCENE. 
BY CHARLES MINOR ESQ. 
The evening of Tuesday, December 29, was 


el mild, serene and beautiful, as I remember ever 


to have witnessed at this season of the year. 
The afternoon had been pleasant, like one of 
those early spring days in March, so full of 
- hope, gladness, and promise. Birds sang from 
the honey-suckle in the garden—the cocks 
clapped their wings and crowed frequent and 
shrill—the turkeys strutted and displayed their 
plumage with more than-usual spirit. As the 
plough in Mr. Sharpless’ field turned over the 
furrow, the ground smoked as it drank up the 
warm beams of the sun. Such was the after- 
vioon—but the evening! how passing lovely! 


The new moon, at half an hour after sundown, 


was about 45 degrees above the horizon; her 


distinctly visible. A short distance below, and 
a little south, was Venus, now in full splen- 
dour, even so bright as to cast a slight shadow. 
They looked like the Queen of night, and her 
favourite maid,more brightly bedeeked than her 
mistress, hieing, full of gayety and joy, to the 
nuptial couch in the coral bowers of Thetis. 
[ know not why, but I thought of Andromache 
and her lovely boy, beside his mother. The 
glittering train of night seemed to veil them- 
selves in retiring modesty, in their superior 
presence. At eight, I went out again to take 
a last look at the lovely pair, ere they retired 
below the western hills. They seemed some- 
what further apart, and larger, not brighter, 
as seen through the haze near the horizon, 
than when in their zenith; and now the splen- 
did firmament appeared to glow as if its fires 
had been new blown; and myriads of stars hung 
out round and glittering in the deep blue ether 
of the calm and clear sky. Thought, then 
darted, quicker than a ray of light—glancing, 
wandering into the far—far regions of space. 
What art thou, beauteous moon, so changeful 
in thy course and form—now dark, like my 
troubled spirit, the ray of cheerfulness with- 
drawn, like the light of the sun from thee— 
and again, full of life, and joy—hope fluttering 
his gay pinions over me, as thou renewest thy 
brightness? What art thou? Inhabited? By 
what? By whom? And thou glittering gem; 
dost thou pursue thy way in still and solitary 
grandeur, without life upon thy bosom? Do 
the beams of light visit thee merely to make 
more melancholy thy barren womb of death? 
Is there no voice of joy in thy valleys—no 
sound of gladness on thy hills, to be heard? 
Does not love dwell upon thy little orb? Is 
jealousy there? Does envy inhabit thee? Does 
ambition contend there for empire, or avarice 
dig for gold? Has Justice visited thee for 
transgression—and Mercy arrested his bolt in 
mid volley? Thou wilt not answer; but as all 
nature teems here with life, I will not doubt 
but life, perhaps in higher forms of beauty and 
intelligence, dwells with thee. ‘Thou wilt not 
answer, and [ pursue my course on the swift 
wings of fancy—far—far beyond thy feeble 
light. Farewell—farewell pale moon—and 
thou bright sun, now dwindled to a twinkling 
star—fare thee well—for I roam in other sys- 
tems, where there are other Suns! Onward— 
thy beams are extinct to me now—thy light 
has not yet travelled so far. And now, behold, 
I am, as when I started—in the midst of space, 
surrounded by glittering worlds. Erernat, 
where is thy throne? Is it local, or is all 
space thy habitation? Come home mind. 
The scene is too vast for thee. Thou becom- 
est bewildered, butecannot fathom the mystery 
of creation. At such a moment—with such 
views, how infinitely little seem our pursuits— 
human pride—and human ambition—our rival- 
ries, and our quarrels. Derry—thou art great 
beyond our loftiest conceptions; and wise be- 
yond our deepest reasonings. We know the 
‘“* Heavens shine by thy splendour and all na- 
ture is eloquent in thy praise.” Inspire us 
with right minds—just and tender to our fel- 
Jow meu--and with grateful and obedient hearts. 
Reason, presumptive, that wouid fain reach thy 
vast height, topples darkling to earth. But 
the sacred page supplies what bold, but erring 
reason could never attain. The way of duty 
is made plain. The paths of faith and hope are 
lighted up by the bright star that rose to guide 
the Shepherds of Bethlehem. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


TO THE DYING YEAR. 
BY J. G, WHITTIER. 


voyager to the breezeless sea 
Of infinite Oblivion!—speed thou on! 
Another gift of ‘Time sueceedeth thee 
Fresh from the hand of Gop! for thou hast done 
The errand of thy destiny, and none 
May dream of thy returning. Go! and bear 
Mortality’s frail records to thy cold, 
Eternal prison-house;—the midnight prayer 
Of suffering bosoms, and the fevered care 
Of worldly hearts; the miser’s dream of gold; 
Ambition’s grasp at greatness; the quench’d light 
Of broken spirits; the forgiven wrong, 
And the abiding curse—ay! bear along 
These wreck y own making. Lo! thy knell 


And thou, gray 


crescent extremely bright, and the whole orb! 


n the windy breath of night, 


Gathers u 
Its last faintestecho! Fare thee well! 
WORDSWORTH. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


A portrait of Wordsworth hangs before us 
—an ample, contemplative, intellectual head, 
with the serene and loving humanity of his 
writings stamped legibly upon every feature. 
The outline of the face is exceedingly strong— 
the forehead unusually high, the nose clearly 
and finely ¢hiselled, and the mouth and jaw in- 
dicative of great firmness and power. His eye 
is the least attractive feature, being, with all 
its mildness and thoughtfulness, sail, and, if 
the painter has drawn it truly, dull. Alto- 
gether it is a highly characteristic and gratify- 
ing picture, and, as a likeness of the noblest and 
most genial philanthropist whose cordial love 
for his race has ever been breathed into Jan- 
guage, we could not forbear making you, dear 
reader, though it were ever so imperfectly, a 
sharer in our pleasure. If Wordsworth had 
never .written poetry, and we could, by any 
other means, have known the depth and ten- 
derness of his great nature, we should, above 
all other men, have loved and revered him. 
His poetry has a charm, and a strong one, but 
it is because we see the man throug) it, that 
we keep it freshly on our lips, and use it as the 
voice of our own affections. The truth is, that 
we know no such thing as an abstract impres- 
sion of the works of any living author. The 
moment a man comes before the public in these 
days of universal curiosity, a thousand circum- 
stances of his personal habitstranspire. He is 
known and criticised in connection with his 
books, or even separately, and the reader sits 
down to his perusal with prejudices and parti- 
alities which affect very essentially the aspect 
and tone of his productions. This is well some- 
times—but far otherwise, in the great majority 
of instances. There are few men, who, like 
Wordsworth, have lived apart, in simple and 
unaffected fondness for retirement and study. 
His life has been, what few men can make 
theirs, one of pure contemplation. He has 
never come in collision with the interests of 


those who wculd reverse and discolour lis vir- | 


tues if provoked to it, and the only enmity he 
has had to contend with, has been that of mere 


malice and hypercriticism, preying upon, him | 


With no stronger motive than the necessity for 
food, and of course very ineffectual against such 
inevitable merit. ‘The beautiful tissue of his 
character has thus been kept white and un- 
stained, which, if it had been near enough for 
the world to reach, might not have escaped the 
“ unwashed hands of calumny.” Wordsworth 
stands out from his contemporaries therefore, 
with a singular moral purity and distinctness. 
He is known only as the philosopher, the lover 
of his fellow creatures, the high-minded, se- 
cluded student—and there is a wonderful dis- 
position in the world-weary and disappointed 
mind to admire and exaggerate a character and 
life so different from its own. 


THE INFIDEL. 


It is an awful commentary on the doctrine 
of infidelity, that its most strenuous supporters 
have either miserably falsified their sentiments 
in the moment of trial, or terminated their ex- 
istence in obscurity and utter wretchedness. 
The gifted author of the “Age of Reason,” 
passed the last years of his life in a manner, 
which the meanest slave that ever trembled be- 
neath the lash of the taskmaster, could have 
no cause toenvy. Rosseau, might indeed be 
pointed out, as in some degree, an exception— 
but it is well known, that the enthusiastic philo- 


| sopher, was a miserable and disappointed man. 


He met death, it is true, with something like 
calmness. But he had no pure and beautiful 
hope beyond the perishing things of the natural 
world. He loved the works of God for their 
exceeding beauty—not for their manifestation 
of an overruling intelligence. Life had be- 
come a burthen to him, but his spirit recoiled 
at the dampness and silence of the sepulchre— 
the cold, unbroken sleep, and the slow wasting 
away of mortality. He perished, a worshipper 
of that beauty, which but faintly shadows forth 
the unimaginable glory of its Creator. Atthe 
closing hour of day—when the broad West 
was glowing like the gates of Paradise, and 


the vine-hung 


.scarcely force a passage through it. 


_borne farther on towards the old age of exist- 


hills of his beautiful iand were 
bathed in the rich light of sunset, the philoso- 
pher departed. The last glance of his glazing 
eye, was to him an everlasting farewell to ex- 
istence—the Jast homage of a godlike intellect 
to holiness and beauty. The blackness of 
darkness was before him—the valley of the 
shadow of Death was to him unescapable and 
eternal—the better land beyond it was shroud- 
ed from his vision. W hittier. 


TO THE UNMARRIED. 


_ Of all the gratifications human nature can en- 
Joy, and of all the delight it is formed to im- 
part, none is equal to that which springs from 
a long tried and mutual affection. The happi- 
ness which arises from conjugal felicity is capa- 
ble of withstanding the attacks of time, grows 
vigorous in age, and animates the heart with 
pleasure and delight, when the vital fluid can 


No man ever prospered in the world without 
the consent and co-operation of his wife, let 
him be ever so frugal, industrious, or success- 
ful; and it avails nothing if she is unfaithful to 
this trust, or profusely squanders in pleasure 
or dissipation, those sums which toil and appli- 
cation gained; but if she unites in mutual en- 
deavours, or rewards his labour with an en- 
dearing smile, with what confidence will he 
resort either to his merchandise or farm? fly 
over lands? sail upon the sea? meet difficulty 
and encounter dangers--if he knows that it is 
not spending his strength in vain, but that his 
labour will be rewarded by the sweets of home? 
How delightful it is to have a friend to cheer, 
and a companion to sooth the solitary house of 
grief and’ pain! Solitude and disappointment 
enter into the history of any man’s life, and he 
is but half provided for his voyage who finds 
but an associate for happy hours while for 
months of darkness no sympathising partrer is 
prepared! 

Prudence and foresight can neither ward off 
the stroke of disease, nor prevent the calami- 
ties which are ordained by Heaven, Affluence 
cannot purchase release from pain, nor tender- 
ness cool a fever in the blood; a heart ready 
to sympathise with tender drops of compassion; 
and a life that is absolutely bound up in his; 
and as enjoyment derives additional relish from 
anticipation, so misery loses the poignancy of 
its barb in the bosom formed for sympathetic 
kindness, 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

BY G. D. PRENTICE. 

Though the year has not been fruitful of 
great events, the termination of it furnishes a 
fit occasion for reflection. The thought, that 
with its change, we have changed—have been 


ence, calls up a crowd of saddening feelings. 

The past with its sunlight and shade rushes 
on the memory. One by one we recount the 
moments that have gone, the friends that we 
have welcomed, and the joys and pleasures, in 
which we have participated. We go back to 
the hours of young existence, when life was 
all romance and the world a paradise of loveli- 
ness—when we went forth in joyousness to 
watch the butterfly sipping the sweets of every 
flower, or the locust talking from his throne in 
the forest tops—when we run after the rain- 
bow, and gazed at the sun, going down in a 
sea of glory. We recur to those moments, 
when we mingled in the strife of young ambi- 
tion and stood first in the ranks of honour. 

The close of the year! How many, who 
welcomed its beginning with bright and buoy- 
ant hopes, have gone down to the grave! How 
many, who walked foremost on the high grounds 
of fame,and astonished the world by the blazon- 
ry of their deeds, have been humbled in the 
dust! The little grave-yard distinctions—the 
stone, the marble column, with its quaint de- 
vice,—will tell their number. How many, daz- 
zled by the foolishness of pride and the fickle- 
ness of fashion, have been allured onward, till 
they became bankrupts in character, bankrupts 
in reputation! ‘Tis a world of change. Joy 
and sorrow, pleasure and pain, happiness and 
misery alternately succeed each other. The 
plans of to-day are exploded to-morrow. We 
go on, struggling with the adversity of the 
present and hoping for the brilliant sunshine of 
the future. 

Another year is before us, and, if our friends 
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will indulge us in an extract, we will give our- 
selves and them some good advice. 


———Stay each present moment-— 
Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wings. 
*Tis of more worth than Kingdoms! far more pre- 
cious 
Than all the crimson treasures of life’s fountain. 
O! let it not elude thy grasp; but, like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 
Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee. 


A MOTHER. 


There is something in sickness, that breaks 
down the pride of manhood; that softens the 
heart and brings it back to the feelings of in- 
fancy. Who that has suffered, even in advanced 
life, in sickness and despondency—who that 
has pined in a weary bed, in the neglect and 
loneliness of a foreign land, but has thought of 
the mother “ that looked on his childhood,” that 
smoothed his pillow, and administered to his 
helplessness? O, there is an endearing ten- 
derness in the love of a mother to her son, that 
transcends all other affections of the heart. 
It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor 
daunted by danger, nor weakenened by worth- 
lessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She will 
sacrifice every comfori to his convenience ; she 
will surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment ; 
she will glory in his fame, and exult in his pros- 
perity ; and, if adversity overtakes him, he will 
be dearer to her by misfortune ; and if disgrace 
settle upon his name, she will still love and che- 
rish him, and if all the world cast him off, she 
will be all the world to him.—ZJrving. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


Our State.—It was the fashion a year or two ago 
with most of our citizens, to decry the state of Penn- 
sylvania as having pursued a mean and niggardly 

licy in her system of internal improvements; and 
it was only lately that this cry, raised as it was by 
the ignorant, was permitted to subside. We were 
placed in contrast with the State of New York, which 
was hatled as the hardy and persevering pioneer in 
the cause--how unjustly, let the fact speak. The 
first turnpike ever made in America, was made in 
Pennsylvania; and at this time the state contains near 
3000 miles of turnpiked roads, made of the most 
substantial materials, at a cost of eight millions of 
dollars; only one million less than the entire cost of 
the Great Clinton Canal. She possesses forty-five 
stupendous bridges, built at an expense of three 
millions; one of which, until very lately, had the 
greatest span to a single arch, of any bridge in the 
world. More than ten millions have been spent on 
canals, while further sums are constantly expended, 
until at this moment we have near two hundred and 
fifty miles of inland navigation actually completed, 
while the lockage trebles the amount of that upon 
the Clinton Canal. ‘The sums thus spent by Penn- 
sylvania on roads, canals, inland aavigation, and 
bridges, have exceeded twenty millions of dollars— 
more than double the expenditare of the state of 
New York, all done, too, without a tenth of the 
everlasting puffing which the latter state has given 
to its own comparatively insignificant works. ‘These 
magnificent works have actually sneaked into exis- 
tence, almost unknown to the majority of our citi- 
zens, because no flourish of trumpets was made of 
their commencement, and continued with unabated 
zeal until completed. 

Philadelphia alone has done more than any seven 
citiesinthe Union. ‘The Fair Mount Water Works 
present a monument which no country in the world 
can even approach. ‘The iron pipes through which 
the city is supplied with water, extend nearly twenty 
miles, and in five years hence, will be pushed into 
every street within the adjoining districts. 

To those who have been accustomed to fempice 
the policy of coe pas as mean and parsimoni- 
ous, we recommend a little inquiry into the merits 
of the question, lest facts come out and shame them 
with their own ignorance.—Saturday Bulletin. 


A QUACK, 


A quack dentist, calling himself Dr. Plough, 
has been operating of late upon the good citi- 
zens of Newburyport, implanting in jaws, un- 
tenanted by time, a complete set of ivory. A 
writer in the Herald, who, it seems, has been 
gulled by his quackship out of $27, for a set 
of teeth which forsook their dwelling-place 
shortly after their establishment, denounces the 
scientific operator as a swindler and notorious 
cheat. By means of his high recommendations 
(which the writer supposes were forged, ) he 
succeeded in imposing upon the citizens of the 

lace to a considerable extent. One lady paid 

im $150, for the satisfaction of smiling into 
notice an elegant set of teeth, which deserted 
her in two hours after the operation.—Essex 
Gazette, 
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INTEMPERANCE.—We have before us a spirited 
address delivered at the second we alg or the 
—— of temperance, by Jonathan Kittredge, 

sq., the following is an extract: ‘* The vending of 
ardent spirits cannot be carried on without guilt. 
Every grop-shop exhibits scenes that religion cannot 
witness without horror. Here every evil passion is 
fed! here every base propensity is nourished! Here 
is kept the food of drunkenness, and hither resort 
all those miserable victims of the disease, who would 
rather die of it than be cured! Here is found the 
poison that vitiates the taste of the temperate, and 
Page them to supply the places of those who die 
of this plague! Here the temperate drink, and here 
the temperate learn to be drunkards. Sir, all the 
drunkards in the country are brought up at these 
stores. They are the schools of intemperance; and 
as long as they continue the traffic in ardent spirits, 
they will continue to be the poison of the land. As 
long as they furnish the supply of ardent spirits 
called for, they will continue to send forth through 
the towns in which they are found, a pestilence, 
laying waste every noble and manly feeling of the 
human heart, and every lovely trait in the human 
character,” 

A Premium. was announced in the United States 
Gazette of yesterday morning, that the premium of 
**a gold medal, with a suitable inscription, value 
one hundred dollars, or a piece of plate of equal 
value, for the best essay on the inadequacy of the 
wages generally paid to seamstresses, spoolers, spin- 
ners, shoebinders, &c. to procure food, raiment and 
lodging; on the effects of that inadequacy upon the 
happiness and morals of those females, and their 
families, when they have any: and on the probabili- 
ty that those low wages frequently force poor women 
to the choice between dishonour and absolute want 
of common necessaries,*? has been awarded to the 


Rey. Josrrn TucKERMAN, of Boston.” 


To Printers.—Boston, January 7.—The editor 
of the ** American Manufacturer,” is authorized to 
announce that a discovery has been made, by which 
ONE-FIFTH of the labour in setting up types, and in 
distributing them into the cases, is saved. The plan 
has been submitted to a practical test, and found to 
be completely successful. It has also received the 
approval of several printers in this city. Further 
particulars will be given as soon as the interests of 
the inventor will permit. 


Stare Pensroners.—We understand that many 
of the soidiers, and widows of soldiers of the revo- 
lutionary war, to whom the state of Pennsylvania has 
grauted annuities, are in the habit of employing 
agents to collect them at the state treasury, at consi- 
derable expense in proportion to the amount. It 
would be an act of charity, if the editors of the city 
papers would give notice, that this expense may be 
avoided, and chat these pensions may be collected 
through the members of the legislature, and proba- 
bly through the banks. — Sentinel. 


A Srecrous Traper.—A bout twelve months 
ago, a young man of prepossessing appearance, 
a stranger to Perth, took up business as a deal- 
er in hats and hosiery, in a shop near the bot- 
tom of South-street. In a short time the shop 
was apparently well stocked, and customers 
soon became numerous—for early and justly it 
obtained the character of the “cheapest shop” 
intown. Credit also favoured the adventure 
in consequence. Commercial travellers saw the 
young man was “doing well.” Bales of goods 
frequently arrived, but they were oftener trans- 
ferred to the custody of an auctioneer than to 
the shopshelves. They were knocked down at 
country fairs to the highest bidder—but the re- 
turns were sufficiently low. They were often 
sold on the stalls in the High-street on market 
days,much under prime cost. Abouttwo months 
ago the vender disappeared,—but it was never 
once surmised that add the stock had vanished. 
The dour was locked, and remained so till this 
morning, when the landlord obtained a warrant 
to break it open and take possession of arti- 
cles to the amount of his rent. He had had 
mental misgivings as to the probability of his be- 
ing safe ; but it gladdened not a little his heart 
on opening the premises, to find the shelves 
packed to the ceiling with neatly wrapped up 
parcels, labelled “ Black silk gloves,” “ Night 
caps,” “Ladies’ fine worsted stockings,” “Gen- 
tlemen’s do.,” “ Best gray worsted,” &c. The 
oY amounted in number to about three 

undred—but, on being opened, every one was 
found stuffed with straw! Not a single article 
remained, except two ploughmen’s gray hats. 

Tae Mrurt1a Laws.—In most of the annual mes- 
sages of the respective governors of these United 


States, we find some suggestion in reference to the 


existing militia laws. In our own state, the prevail- 
ing militia system has long been a subject of griey- 
ance. Fines are laid upon all who do not turn out 
at stated seasons of the year, and go through sundry 
useless and unnecessary drills. It is a erying evil— 
and we hope that measures will soon be taken to put 
an end to so unnecessary and uncalled for display of 
half equipped and untutored militia, as not unfre- 
quently are forced to parade in the streets of our 
city. The following from the message of the go- 
vernor of Maryland meets our views upon the sub- 
ject. 


‘* The militia system of the state has become 
generally inoperative, as the public sense and public 
convenience seem to decide against it. Militia mus- 
ters, as directed by law, have had little effect to 
make soldiers, or to instruct the citizens in military 
knowledge. The days allotted to them are rather 
injurious to the time, the labour and the morals of 
the community. Suchis our situation in relation to 
all foreign powers, and such has been the precau- 
tionary wisdom of the federal government in erect- 
ing fortifications and “defences on our maritime 
frontier, ‘‘that there is little danger of sudden inva- 
sion.” Enjoying a government of mild and whole- 
some rule, whose laws emanate from the immediate 
representatives of the great body of the people, who 
justly hold an effectual check over them, and devoted 
as all are to the preservation of order, and due obe- 
dience to constitutional power, the danger of such 
‘* opposition to the laws,” as would require the in- 
terposition of the military, is, happily, not to be 
anticipated. Nor does there seem to be any demand 
for a disciplined militia, except in the possible event 
of ‘insurrection, ” for which the volunteer corps that 
might be encouraged, in the cities and county towns, 
would be amply sufficient. The law now in exist- 
ence, imposing penalties for neglect of military du- 
ties, and upon those who are conscientiously seru- 
pulous of performing such duties, having become 
inoperative, it is with great respect submitted, 
whether they ought not to be repealed, with such a 
substitution of volunteer corps, and such a general 
organization of the militia as would annually give’a 
view of the effective force of the state, without the 
imposition of unnecessary and useless taxation upon 
the time and industry of the people.” 


EXTRAORDINARY OurraGe.—The following par- 
ticulars of a most unprecedented attempt at abduction 
are copied from the New York Constellation of Sa- 
turday last:— 


On Monday evening last, as we are informed, be- 
tween four and five o’clock, as Miss Gordon, a beau- 
tiful young lady belonging to this city, was returning 
home from the house of a friend, she was met in 
Frankfort street by a carriage, which stopped, and 
a man jumping out, informed her that her father was 
dying, and that she was requested to return, without 
a moment’s delay. Her father lives in Madison 
street, and has been for some time past in feeble 
health. When told that he was dying, the young 
lady fainted. On recovering, she found herself in 
the coach, with a man whose faee was concealed in 
a mask. She entreated to be taken home imme- 
diately. He assured her they were going to her 
father’s, and that she need not be under any appre- 
hension. ‘The carriage drove on, as she judged, 
several times the distance to her father’s residence, 
and at length drew up before a house, when the man 
in the mask told her she had now got home, and 
helped her out of the carriage. She saw that the 
house, instead of being a red brick building like her 
father’s, was a white one, with atree infront. It 
was now sufficiently evident, that the gentleman was 
actuated by no good design; and while he left her 
for a moment, as she supposes to look for something 
in the carriage, or to divest himself of his mask, she 
made her escape. It was by this time becoming dark, 
and after running a few steps, she turned into a nar- 
row alley; while the gentleman, in pursuing, pro- 
bably followed the main street. Having been con- 
veyed in a close carriage, she knew not in what part 
of the city she was, nor which way to direet her steps. 
Fear, however, urged her forward, and she continued 
running from one street toa other, until her strength 
was eiaied. and she sank down on the steps of 
Mr. Hyatt, a merchant, in Pearl street. She was 
carried into the house, and recovered so far as to be 
able to relate the incident. She was conveyed home, 
but we understand her health has been seriously af- 
fected by the strange affair, and that her mind has 
not yet recovered from the shock. 

We relate the above as we have heard it from va- 
rious sources, and have no doubt it is materially cor- 
rect. And yet it seems almost too extraordinary for 
belief.. Such things oceur in European novels, and 
have no doubt sometimes happened in real life, on 
the other side of the Atlantic. But such an occur- 
rence in this country is strange indeed—that a beau- 
tiful and amiable young lady should be thus carried 
off in open day, from one of the principal streets of 
a great city—that in order to accomplish the purpose, 
the harrowing tale of a father’s death-bed should be 
invented, this, and all the attending circumstances, 
render it one of the most extraordinary incidents that 
have happened in our land. 

We understand that efforts have been made, and 
are still making, for the discovery of the perpetrators 
of this outrage. The principal person must probabl 
have been acquainted with the young lady, and wi 


the circumstances of the family icularly that of 
her father’s sickness, place of residence, &e. There 
seem to have been three men with the carri 

person who first accosted her, and who had not on a 
mask; the man in the mask, and the coachman. Who 
the individual was that drove the coach, is not sus- 
pected; and conjecture is as much at a loss respecting 
the other two. We should suppose, however, that 
so many persons concerned in the secret, would not 
be apt to preserve it for any great length of time. 

e are informed, that previous to this outrage, 
several anonymous letters had been received by the 
young lady, hinting at some danger, and cautioning 

er to be on her guard. But it seems, she cid not 
think them deserving of any attention. 
A reward of one hundred dollars is offered for the 
detection of the villain. Any information respectin 
the above to be sent to 58 Water street, New York. 


| 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SONNET—tTo THE Past. 
The past! |The changeless, chain’d and chequer’d 
ast: 
Upon thy sternly pallid brow I see 
Time’s wither’d garlands drooping drearily, 

Unshaken now by Fate’s departed blast. 

Thou desolate past! Time’s ever-ebbing sea, 
Receding, leaves thy storm-lash’d shore, all strown 
With wrecks of hopes and pains and pleasures 

one— 

Wrapt in the gloom of past Eternity! 

‘Thou dreary past! That know’st nor Hope nor Fear! 
Beneath my sadly reminiscent eye 
Thy joys and griefs in pulseless torpor lie, 

With fadeless smile or fix’d and frozen tear! 

The pe flies—the future may not last— 
Would | were with thee, loved, ented Past! 
R. T. C. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE SMALL GENIUS—TO ALETHE. 

Another year has passed over us, and we 
are still twain! The same sweet smile plays 
around your ivory forehead, and the same 
haughty spirit lives in the curl of thatspret- 
ty lip, and the bend of that swanlike neck. 
How is it with your heart, Alethe? Is it 
still whole and haughty, and are you still 
the same perverse and giddy flirt, whilome 
the companion of a certain scornful scribe, 
addicted to moonlight rambling? Are there 
still hosts of beaux kissing their hands to 
you, and sacrifising idje flatteries upon the 
altar of your vanity? Has a change passed 
Over your spirit, or are you indeed the same 
being to whose eyebrows sundry sonnets 
were written, and on whose lips sundry— 
sweet sounds have floated! If you are 
the same in heart as in features, throw by 
that unmeaning titter—doff that vacant 
smile, and “let us reason together.”” With 
the change of years and seasons, our facul- 
ties, nay, our natures, sometimes change! 
The romance of enthusiasm and of youth 
gives place to the sober realities of life as 
it is, and the vague and speculative dreams 
of fancy subside, and sink among the bitter 
waters of disappointment. Has it not been 
thus with you, Alethe? Perhaps you have 
not lived long enough in the world, “ to 
feel the harrowing spell of care,” or to gaze 
wearily back upon the past with a shudder 
of disappointment! Perhaps the first and 
dearest dream of affection is yet kindling in 
your viens, and you cannot yet sympathise 
with the poet, when he says, 


** Alas, our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert.’’ 


Would to God you might always remain a 
stranger to such sympathy! But the time 
will come, Alethe, when wormwood will be 
mingled in the sweet waters of existence, 


and it were far better that evil be antici-, - 
pated than come upon us - 


when we are unprepared. I wish not?ébe 
the herald of bad omens, but inasmtieh as I 
have once bowed before the altar of your 
beauty—inasmuch as I have once acted in 
the character of your Mentor—once pointed 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


out to you the shoals and quicksands in 
which the bark of happiness is too often 
wrecked, so do I now counsel you to be 
wary of the future—to take heed lest the 
present shall be but a deceitful prelude to 
the time to come! 

There was a time when I could have 
poured out my heart as a limpid rill before 
you—a time when 

“ | treasured each glance that you gave, 

And dwelt with delight on euch smile.’’ 

But it has passed—passed into the “ recep- 
tacle of things lost upon earth,” and we are 
now comparatively strangers. No more do 
I gaze into the depths of that dark eye, and 
catch there the symbols of thy spirit. No 
more do I twine my fingers in the curls of 
that dark hair in playfulness, and listen to 
the ebullitions of thy raillery and wit. No 
more do] rest for an instant on the flashing 
rubies of thy lips, and then sooth away 
thine anger by a pledge never to offend 
again. No more moonlight rambles, Ale- 
the—no more “sidelong looks,”’ or inaudi- 
ble whispers— 

“ Farewell—farewell the buried hours, 

The moonlight walk—the stolen kiss, 

The plighted vow—the pride and pomp 

And circumstance of glorious love. 

Othello's occupation’s gone 

« Alas, poor Yorick!” To be serious, Ale- 
the—I do sometimes grow slightly melan- 
choly when pondering upon the hours that 
have been—don’t you? 


I said somewhere above, that we were 
now strangers—so we are, comparatively! — 
Many months have passed away since we 
last met, during which period many suiters 
have taken my place by your side, and some 
of them doubtless have talked of marriage. 
It is a pleasant topic to young females, and 
1 dare say you have been interested—have 
you not, Alethe? Before you decide, how- 
ever, remember the old adage, “ marry in 
haste and repent at leisure’—and whilst 
your memory is occupied with this reflec- 
tion, think of me! Think of all the vows 
that have gone up to heaven beneath the 
moonlit sky—of all the rhymes I have writ- 
ten to you, at the expense of my fame—of 
all the sighs I have breathed in your pre- 
sence, and the sins I have entailed upon my 
soul, for the purpose of appeasing your idle 
anger, or of winning your-gentle regard. 
Think of all these things seriously, and then 
say whether, if all I have uttered were 
truth, you could look upon me with a fa- 
vourable eye. The time will come when 
we shall meet again—when again I shall 
bow before you, and point your thoughtsin 
another direction than that they now take. 
] will then call up your memories of the 
past—I will then kindle up hopes for the 
future. Giddy and pleasure-seeking as you 
are, happy and careless as you seem, you 
have yet still hours for reflection. The 
changes of the night do not all pass by with- 
out yielding you time for thought. The 
lagging hours of the day do not al! wear 
away without affording intervals for com- 
munion with your own heart—moments for 
sounding the depth and bent of that heart’s 
feelings. There are shadowy spots amid 
tli@’sunshine that seems to surround you— 
there are lurking cares which prey upon 
your young bosom, dimming the light of 
your eye, and eating out the rose hues from 
the loveliness of your cheek. Beware, Ale- 
the, beware—as you value the happiness of 


your future years, how you trifle with your 
affections. Beware, lest you intrust the 
casket that contains them, to the keeping 
ofa wretch. Look well to your own heart, 
look well to the delicacy of your character, 
and to that one important event which will 
have so great an influence upon your future 
years. You shall soon hear from me again. 
For the present, adieu. RoMEo. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE MOTHER'S JOY. 

If there is any of the tasks devolving upon 
a mother, which we may justly regard as 
supremely enviable, it is no doubt that of 
watching the dawn, and aiding the deve- 
lopment, of the infant mind. To witness 
the sports of children, to catch the joyous 
echoes of their innocent laugh and shout, 
and observe their artless contrivances for 
amusement, and the admirable promptness 
with which they turn the rudest play thing 
to account in their ready economy of plea- 
sure—all this is pleasant— it affords a plea- 
sure, which perhaps, none but a mother can 
fully appreciate. But what is this, what is 
even the rapture with which she gazes on 
her darling’s cherub beauty, and watches 
the varying expression of his speaking eye, 
to that higher emotion with which she be- 
holds the first efforts of his infant reason, 
the faint dawning of a mind, which, for 
aught she knows, may shed its light upon 
an admiring nation; the first lispings of that 
voice, whose immortal numbers may here- 
after send a thrill of delight through en- 
lightened hearts in remote ages and coun- 
tries. 

That mother, every mother should re- 
member, as she gazes upon the bright face 
of her darling child, that she has received 
him in innocence from the hand of God. 
That his soul is unscathed with sin, that his 
mind is ready to open and his moral facul- 
ties to expand at her bidding, and that in 
fact much of its future direction towards 
good or ill, knowledge and wisdom, or igno- 
rance and folly, depends upon the bias it 
shall receive from herself. The responsi- 
bility is great. The office, which attends 
it, of assisting the development of the infant 
mind, is highly interesting. Every aid 
which can be furnished, every encourage- 
ment which can be given to the anxious 
mother in this pious undertaking, should be 
promptly and cheerfully afforded. 


We have been led to these remarks by 
noticing two publications, which appear to 
us, to furnish very important assistance for 
the arduous duties of maternal instruction; 
one,* in the elementary ideas of numbers— 
and the other,t in the first princples of na- 
tural philosophy. By the former, the child 
is taught to reason correctly in numerical 
calculations, and to understand the princi- 
ples of the first five rules of Mathematics, 
by the aid of pictures representing sensible 
objects.. By the latter, he is introduced to 
the knowledge of external nature, in a man- 
ner at once simple and ingenious, With 
the faithful use of such works as these— 
works, in which minds of a high order have 
brought the result of much reflection to the 
important work of early instruction—mo- 
thers may do much, very much, towards the 


* The North American Arithmetic, Part 
First. J. Grigg, Philadelplaa. 
+ Philosophy Simplified. 


future intelligence and happiness of their 
offspring. They are elementary works— 
first books. But they are, for that very rea- 
son, of great importance in the business of 
education. There is much practical wisdom 
in the maxim, “ Look well to the beginning.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, January 16, 1830. 


New Agents.—Several new agents have, 
within a few months past, been appointed 
in various parts of the country, by our tra- 
velling agent, Mr. Bradford. We shall be 
grateful for any exertions they may use in 
an endeavour to extend the circulation of 
this journal, but respectfully state that no 
paper can be forwarded from this office, un- 
less the amount of one year’s subscription 
(deducting the per centage) be forwarded 
in advance, or the Post Master, or some 
other known individual, becomes responsi- 
ble for the payment of the same. The fre- 
quent and immense losses we have met with, 
in consequence of delinquencies of this 
kind, has rendered the above measure abso- 
lutely indispensable. 


New York Subscribers.—The patrons of 
this journal, residing in the city of New 
York, or in the immediate neighbourhood, 
who are still desirous of continuing the pub- 
lication, will please forward on their names 
and places of residence to this office imme- 
diately. We have, for a fortnight past, been 
waiting impatiently for a statement from 
our agent in that city, but as yet have re- 
ceived none. Until some definite arrange- 
ment is made therefore, by which we will 
be assured that the paper will be regularly 
served, it will be forwarded by mail. 


ig We are not desirous of taxing with 
letter postage those who are in arrears for 
the last volume; neither are we anxious to 
strike any names from our rapidly increas- 
ing list, but unless remittances are promptly 
made, we shall be compelled to resort to 
both these expedients, in self-preservation 
from further loss by delinquents. Upon our 
list are the names of a hundred subscribers, 
who pledged themselves to remit the 
amount of subscription on the receipt of 
the first number. We, therefore, respect- 
fully call upon these persons especially, to 
fulfil their pledge—otherwise we shall be 
compelled to forego their patronage. 


{i> Communications intended for this pa- 
per may be sent through the Post Office. 


Correspondents——The story headed the 
“Unfortunate Girl,” is an excellent first 
effort, but is written with too much careless- 
ness or haste, to meet the public eye. A se- 
cond attempt may probably be more success- 
ful. ‘American Scenery,” a poem of con- 
siderable merit, shall, if possible, appear in 
our next. 


Education.—It strikes us that this impor- 
tant subject receives more atteztion in our 
sister state, New York, than it does in Penn- 
sylvania. On several occasions recently, we 
have met with individuals from the wildest 
and most interior parts of New York, and 
in every instance the influence of education 
has been extended to them in a degree suf- 
ciently great to give a polish to their man- 
ners, and wear away the rude asperities of 


ignorance. A raftsman, uncouth in his ap- 
pearance and awkward in his person, called 
at our office a few days since, for the pur- 
pose of subscribing to our journal. At first 


‘sight, we took the man for a clown, as well 


in mind as in appearance, but was agreea- 
bly surprised, not only at hearing him con- 
verse intelligently, but with an evident 
taste for, and acquaintance with letters. He 
was familiar with all living writers of dis- 
tinction, and with the current literature of 
the times; patronised journals of a literary 
character himself, so far as his means ex- 
tended, and derived both pleasure and profit 
in their perusal. He had travelled from 
near the source of the Delaware river on a 
raft—expatiated glowingly on the romantic 
scenery between Easton and Deposit, and 
talked indeed something of giving an ac- 
count of the events of the voyage to the 
public. 


Contrast this picture with that of many of 
the Germans, who inhabit the western and 
northern portions of our own state. We 
have a letter before us, from a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood of Pottsville—say, eight 
or ten miles from the village—which gives 
a most deplorable account of the ignorance 
and beastly stupidity of many of the inhabi- 
tants of that region. True, this is a portion 
of Schuylkill county, which, until recently, 
has been very thinly populated—yet the 
contrast is great between this state and New 
York, in reference to the facilities for edu- 
cation, and still greater as we proceed east, 
among the New England states. 


This subject has of late days become one 
of the most popular and exciting themes of 
discussion, as well among politicians as edi- 
tors, but despite of this, we as yet discover 
no decided steps on the part of the Legisla- 
ture, to have it fairly and properly canvass- 
ed by that body Vitally important as a 
liberal, and some what general system of edu- 
cation, seems to strike our understanding, 
eminent men may be found in our country, 
who are decided opponents of the measure. 
In a speech recently made by John Ran- 
doelph in the Convention of Virginia, we 
find the following passage :-— 


**] wish to say a word as to ‘the friends 
of the poor.’ Whenever I see a man, espe- 
cially a rich man, endeavouring to rise and 
acquire consequence in society by standin 
out as the especial champion of the poor, 
am always reminded of an old acquaintance 
of mine, one Signor Manue! Ordonez, who 
made a comfortable living and amassed an 
opulent fortune by administering the funds 
of the poor. Among the strange notions 
which have been broached since I have been 
on the political theatre, there is one which 
has lately seized the minds of men, that all 
things must be done for them by the govern- 
ment, and that they are to do nothing for 
themselves. The government is not only 
to attend to the great concerns which are 
its province, but it must step in and ease in- 
dividuals of their natural and moral obliga- 
tions. A more pernicious notion cannot 
prevail. Look at that ragged fellow stagger- 
ing from the whiskey shop, and see that slat- 
tern, who has gone there to reclaim him; 
where are their children? Running abeut, 
ragged, idle, ignorant, fit candidates for the 
penitentiary. Why is all thisso? Ask the 
man and he will tell you, ‘Oh, the govern- 
ment has undertaken to educate our children 
for us. It has given us a premium for idle- 
ness, and I now spend in liquor what I 
should otherwise be obliged to save, to pay 
for their schooling. My neighbour there 
that is so hard at work in his field yonder 


with his son, can’t spare that boy to attend, iz 


except in the winter months, the school 
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which he is taxed tosupport for mine. He 
has to scuffle hard to make both ends meet 
at the end of the year, and keep the wolf 
fromthe door. Hischildren can’t go to this 
school, yet he has to pay a part of the-tax 
to maintain it.’ Sir, is it like the friends of 
the poor to absolve them from what nature, 
what God himself, has made their first and 
most sacred duty? For the education of 
their children is the first and most obvious 
duty of every parent, and one which the 
worthless alone are ever known to neglect.” 
This is false reasoning, and aims a death 
blow at the new system of schools, which, 
for a long time, has beencontemplated. Mr. 
Randolph says, a drunkard will, should the 
government attempt to educate his children, 
make this an excuse for his idleness. Does 
the honourable gentleman suppose that so 
unprincipled a wretch as he has portrayed, 
would, under any circumstances, save suffi- 
cient from his earnings to educate his off- 
spring? If not, his logic is altogether erro- 
neous; and if he does, his ideas of human 
nature seem to us singular in the extreme. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Wept of Wish-ton-wish.—This novel 
should probably be considered a failure. It 
is far inferior to the “ Last of the Mohi- 
cans” and the “ Red Rover,” and cannot for 
a moment be placed in competition with 
Vivian Gray, Pelham, Richelieu, and some 
others, that have recently created a sensa- 
tion in the literary world. Mr. Cooper, it 
would seem, has exhausted himself upon 
Indian subjects. We have heard the yell 
of the savage resounding through his pages 
until the effect on the mind has become neu- 
tralized by the frequent repetition of the 
sound. The fancied gleam of a tomahawk 
has lost its startling novelty, as has the 
whoop of a Narragansett its thrilling excite- 
ment. Without a plot,a narrative describ- 
ing, at this late day, but a few proverbial 
traits in the habits of the Aborigines, can 
scarcely be deemed interesting or spirit- 
stirring—and in the work to which we al- 
lude, the incidents are indeed meagre, and 
the plot superficial. True, there occasion- 
ally occurs a strong and exciting chapteg, 
but these occurrences are seldom. The book 
is Occupied with minute descriptions of tri. 
vial circumstances. If one of the characters 
happens to move a hundred yards from the 
dwelling, the matter is dilated upon in half 
a dozen pages, and his return to the domicil 
remarked upon atasgreat length. The book, 
however, may be recommended to the mere 
novel reader, and the lover of minute de- 
scriptions, although even such, will occa- 
sionally skip a chapter in weariness, and 
agree with us at the the close, that it sheds 
but little lustre on the reputation of Mr. 
Cooper. 


New York Truth Teller—Mr. George 
Pardow has retired from this journal, and 
the proprietorship and editorial responsibi- 
lities are now vested exclusively in Mr. 
William Denman. The Truth Teller is one 
of the best journals in the country devoted 
to the cause of Ireland, and the defence of 
the Catholic religion. It is published week- 
ly at 95 Maiden Lane, New York, terms 5 
dollars per annum in advance. 

The Irish Shield for December, was re- 
ceived—but as some good natured friend 
has carried it off for us, we would be oblig- 
ed to the Editor for another copy, that we 
may notice the publication as it deserves. 
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The Miscellany is the title of a small sheet 
issued at Pittsfield, Mass. It is devoted to 
light literature, and has a pretty appear- 
ance. 

A modern Milton —We clip the follow- 
ing precious passage from an article pur- 
porting to be poetry, which appears as ori- 
ginal in the columns of the Norristown 
Herald. The article is entitled Autumn, 


and is intended for blank verse. 

“Yes, melancholy indeed, and mournfully sad, 

Does nature now appear—she’s clad 

In her most gloomy attire, whilst November winds are howl- 
ing 

Round. November winds! how chilling ye are, and must be 

To divest our pretty trees of their already too fast decaying 

Foliage. Too fast decaying ? when already gone! 

And yet, I've heard it said, for some November has its beau- 
ties 

Toa gloomy, serious, perhaps a contemplative mind , 

Or one previously connected with mournful incidence, 

It is peculiarly sweet and beautiful. It affords 

A wide field for ample retrospection ; 

And is a mirror that reflects their own hearts 

Back upon themselves, straight through optic nerve, 

And through the vista of that heart, too.”’ 

What an idea the Editor must have had 
of the taste of his readers to serve up such 


trash for their edification! , 


Slaves.—The following is an editorial pa- 
ragraph from the Eclectic Observer, pub- 
lished at Wheeling, Va, 


“This moment a number of wretches 
passed our door in chains, driven by one of 
those ‘devils incarnate,’ termed, ‘negro- 
traders,’ the monster himself, siding in a 
sulky at his ease, as the miserable victims 
of his hellish cupidity, lame and decrepit, 
trudged before to their doom.” 


THEATRICAL. 
Since the indisposition of Mr. Boors, 


there has been little enacted at either of the 
theatres, worthy of particular notice. In 
the City and Liberties, there are no less 
than four theatres or places of dramatic re- 
presentation. This is not as it should be. 
The patronage of the good-natured public, 
which is now divided between all these es- 
tablishments, should be concentrated into 
one—and then the receipts arising from the 
pockets of the theatre-going commuuity, 
would enable the manager of one establish- 
ment to place before them sterling perform- 
ances, ably represented, by able actors. We 
are inclined to believe, that were all the 
theatres to merge in the one at Chesnut 
street, the division of the profits would 
amount to more than the sums they sepa- 
rately realize. This has been amply tested 
at New York. With the exception of the 
holyday evenings, only one theatre, the 
Park, is to be kept open. A community of 
interest in the republic of the stage, renders 
all assiduous to please, and merit the patro- 
nage of the public. The real drama has of 
late been much perverted. Instead of the 
standard plays of Shakspeare, and other 
great dramatists, we have been inundated 
with “ tricks of custom,” at which the ur- 
chins of the gallery have onened their bat- 
teries, and the pit responded below. Swords 
holding forced intercourse with the lungs, 
cart wheels revolving upon uncommon 
axles, and ropes misplaced, by holding “lit- 
tle devils” only at their pleasure, have taken 
the place of the “royal banner and all 
quality” of glorious Shakspeare. More re- 
cently ghosts and goblins have stolen from 
their sulphureous retreats, and made their 
appearance among the company—the corps 
dramatique. In short, the business of the 
drama is completely changed—and the old 
and able actor, to compete now with those 


who usurp his place, must adopt some plan 
similar to the one recommended by Gola- 
smith—namely, to eat up his own nose by 
subscription. 

Miss Kemble, at the last dates, continued 
to repeat the character of Juliet at Covent 
Garden. The young poet, whose tragedy, 
ona Jewish subject, has been accepted at 
that theatre, the principal character of which 
is to be sustained by Miss Kemble, has also 
written a farce. 

Kean continues at London, still an attrac- 
tive star. His son is playing with success 
at the Hague. Mad. Malibran is announced 
for Drury Lane in the spring. 


SPIRIT OF THE ‘TIMES. 


There are many strangers at present in Washing- 
ton. Amongst them are Chancellor BLanp, of Ma- 
ryland, and Goveruor Duyat, of Florida. 

Messrs. Wm. G. Simms, Jr. and E. S. Durysa, 
have become the proprietors of the City and Caro- 
lina Gazettes, of Charleston, S. C 

C. Presrox, Dr. D. H. Trezevant, 
and Dr. M. H. Deeon, were on the 18th inst. elect- 
ed regents of the Lunatic Asylum in Columbia, S. C 

The Legislature of Georgia at its late session, 
passed a law admitting attornies and solicitors from 
adjoining States and territories to plead and practice 
in the Courts of Georgia. 

Henry G. Sargent, Ese., Chief Engineer on the 
Delaware Division of the Canal, has 
resigned his situation, and John Hopkins, principal 
assistant on the Lehigh Canal, is appointed in bis 
place. 

It appears that the expense of the New Jersey 
Penitentiary for the last thirty years, including the 
cost of the buildings, amounts to a sum so large as 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars; the annual 
cost having been sometimes equal to a third, and fre- 
quently a fourth part, of all the tax raised for the 
support of government. 

t is stated that the body of the late Chancellor 
Lansing has been found in Newark Bay. 

Warren Brinée.—It is stated in the Boston Pa- 
triot, that the amount of toll taken at the Warren 
Bridge, for one year ending Dec. 28, 1829, was up- 
wards of 21,000 dollars. 

The total number of deaths in the city of Boston, 
Massachusetts, the last year, is 1221. ° 

Maint.—We have the Portland papers of Friday. 
The legislature met on Wednesday, on which day 
the Senate ballotted six times fora President without 
success. On Thursday forenoon four ineffectual ef- 
forts were made to organize the Senate by choice of 
a President; and in the afternoon the same number 
of ballotings was had, with the same results. In the 
House of Representatives, also, every thing appears 
to be in confusion. 

Srone Coat.—We have obtained from Reams- 
town, through the medium of a friend and the po- 
liteness of Mr. Ruth, Inn-keeper, of that town, a 
small sample of the coal lately discovered within 
two miles of that place. The coal ignites very readi- 
ly, even by holding it in the flame of a candle, and 
burns with a bright blaze. —.Varietta( Pa.) Pioneer. 


Mecnanics’ MaGazinr.—Messrs. Gray and Bow- 
en, of Boston, have commenced the republication, 
from the London edition of this popular work. 

CoMMERCE OF SaLEM.—The Essex Register con- 
tains a list of the shipping belonging to the district 
of Salem and Beverly on the Ist inst. The whole 
number of Ships is 52—the largest of which is 4735 
tons; Barques, 7; Brigs, 87; Schooners, employed in 
foreign trade, 14; do. coasting and fishing, 71. ‘The 
number of sloops is not given. 

The editor of the Miners’ Journal proposes to es- 
tablish a library at Pottsville. Strangers continue 
to throng that village. 

A meeting of ladies was recently held in New 
York, for the purpose of discountenancing gentlemen 
with whiskers. 

Piymouts GazeTrr.—This is the title of a new 
paper established at Plymouth, N. H. by John H. 
Harris and Henry J. Prentiss. It takes neutral 
ground in politics. 

Tae AvBantan.—A specimen number of a litera- 
ry semi-monthly publication has been issued at Al- 
bany. It is to be conducted by A. N. Sherman. 

Epicharis, a new tragedy by the author of Granby, 
is to be produced this evening at the New York The- 
atre, for the benefit of Mrs. Sloman. 

During the past season, 1037 grouse were shot by 
the gentlemen who sported over the hills of Richeal 
and Glaschorrie, on the estate of Fincasile in the 
Athole Highlands. 

The first English Physician employed at court was 
John Gaddesden, who was caffed to attend Edward 
I., when ill of the small-pox. Before that time none 
but foreigners were employed. 

The New York Journal of Commerce mentions it 
as a rumour at New York, that aplan has been form- 
ed by England, Franee, and Spain, for the pacifica- 
tion of Mexico and Colombia, by establishing a re- 
gular form of government in the two countries, and 
guarantying its permaaency. So far as it regards 


the establishment of such a government, the ramour 
is highly probable. 

The Augusta Courier of last Monday says:—Our 
river is high enough, if it would remain at its present 
altitude, to dispense with rail-roads to the south and 
south-east. 

The Virginia Convention is composed of a rarc 
assemblage of talent, and it is stated that a painter of 
distinction is engaged in taking a picture of that body 
in the style of Trumbull’s Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

Tue MILLENNIUM.—An English paper states that « 
Mr. Edward Caird, of Arbroath, c publicly an- 
nounced that the Millennium is to take place on the 
29th riggs 1832, at 55 minutes and 30 seconds 
past 11, P. M.! 

A striking incident is mentioned as having oc- 
curred in the Virginia Convention very recently. — 
Upon a division of the House on some question re- 
lating to the ‘‘ Basis,”” Mr. Mapisow voted in oppo- 
sition to the whole Convention, giving his solitary 
vote to a proposition not his own. This occurrence 
is probably without a precedent in the annals of le- 
gislation. 

The Governor of Indiana gives it as his opinion 
that the state has gained about 65,700 souls by emi- 
gp during the last year, and not less than 5,000 

y natural increase. 

The Maryland Penitentiary made a nett pront last 
year, as estimated by the Executive Committee, of 
$16,053 89 cents. 


The editor of the National Gazette says, 

** We do not hesitate to say that the mb real tree- 
dom of the press, at this time, is enjoyed in Loadon 
and Paris.” 

The articles on the condition of the Indians, signed 
William Penn, are said to be,,written by Jeremiah 
Evarts, Esq. of Boston. 

A reward of fifty dollars is offered by Mr. A. W. 
Rushton, for the detection of thevillain who assault- 
ed, knocked him down, and robbed him, about 1¢ 
o’elock in the evening of the 8th inst., in Wood, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. 

Two barefaced robberies are announced in thc 
New York papers as having taken place im that city 
on Saturday. In one case the person robbed was 
blinded with snuff previous to the robbery being et- 
fected. 

Judge Williams, of Tennessee, has been acquitted. 

Suicide-—Mr. Charles Moore, son of Wm, A. 
Moore, Esq. of Fort Ann'in this county, aged about 
24 years, in a fit of insanity, at Fort Edward, on 
Tuesday evening last, t00k a quantity of opium, 
which caused his death on the following day.— Sandy 
Till Herald. 

The brig Dromo, which arrived day before yester- 
day from Havana, made the voyage out and home in 
29 days. She has made seven freighting voyages to 
Havana during the year. 

Accidents.—A man named Alfred Smith, living 
at Half Hollow Hills, Huntington, Long-Island, ac- 
cidentally fell down stairs, in the nigit, by which 
his neck was broken, and he was found dead.—L«!t 
a wife and six children. 

Frederick Crysler, a boatman, of Hector, Seneca 
county, fell from the deck of a boat into the lake, 
near the a pier of Geneva, in the evening of the 
23d ult. and was drowned. | 

Fires.—About half past nine last evening, 
M‘Queen’s furnace, on the corner of Duane and 
Cross streets, was discovered to be on fire. It was 
gut under without material damage.—- Com. cv. 

The Board of Officers for the examination ot 
Midshipmen, of Com. Presi- 
dent; and Captains G. Ropgrns, Reap, Darras and 
Nicuoitson, will assemble for that purpose, in 
Washington, on Monday next. 

The first number of a new tri-weekly journal, 
der the title of “‘ The People’s Free Press,” ma: 
its appearance at Norfolk, Va. on Wednesday Jasi. 

A learned phrenologist, after examining with great 
care the rod of geese, and those of the tarkey and 
barn-door fowl, gravely decides in favour of the su- 

yerior capacity of the former. This, we should 
imagine, will be flattering news to geese of all ce- 
scriptions. 

One of the buildings attached to the powder manu- 
factory, at Lowell, Mass. exploded on Wednesday 
at about half past eleven o’clock, A. M. The caus: 
isnot known. The damage is estimated at from 4 
to 500 dollars. One of the workmen was consider- 
ably injured. 

The sehr. Eliza, of Petersburg, Capt. John Carip- 
bell, belonging to the estate of Johuson Henders Mh, 
deceased, with 195 bales of cotton, was entirely con- 
sumed by fire on Tuesday, at City Point, Richmond, 
Va. while at anchor in the stream, betweeu the hours 
of ten and two o’clock. 

A curious controversy has lately been carried on 
in Brazil, in reference to the part Mr. Raguet acted 
when the paper blockade was instituted. 

QUEBEC, Dee. 29.—The snow which fell daring 
the latter part of last week, and which promised 
mend the winter roads, has nearly dis.ppeared. ©», 
Christmas day the weather was mild, and the streets 
almost impassable from water, in despite of the In- 
dian prediction that the ladies would be able to 
walk to chureh in silk shoes. On Saturday it froze, 
and our streets are again covered with ite.—Mer- 
cury. 

other festivities of the season, none 
been witnessed with more pleasure than the dinucr 
given in the National School House to the scholars 
of that institution. Nearly 280 sat down to a suv- 
stantial repast of truly English fare, furnished by the 
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donations of the ladies patronising the Sunday school 
and other benevolent individuals. ‘The relies of the 
feast, and these were not scanty, were afterwards 
distributed var the parents of the poorer class 
of scholars. —Jdid. 

Mrnamicat, Dec, 15.—Our river, which had been 
frozen for some days past to such a degree, that 
several persons had crossed it on horseback, 1s now 
open. inter had not yet established its influence; 
an unusually great freshet, which commenced on 
Saturday, broke the fragile surface. 

Mr. Wm. B. Hodgson has translated the four 
Evangelists and the book of Genesis into the lan- 

age of the Berbers of Africa, (which he has un- 

ertaken to prove to be the ancient Numidian) and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society have of- 
fered to have these translations published under their 
direction. Mr. Hodgson is expected to return early 
in the next spring to his native country, after spend- 
ing a few months on the continent of Europe, and in 
Great Britain. — Vat. Int. 

Harprnoop.—In one of the criminal courts at 
London, a lad of fourteen, convicted of theft for the 
third time within a year, was sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. He called out to the Judge, 
addressed him by an indecent epithet—‘‘ Then I 
shall be just of age; and I hope you will stick up 
there till 1 come back.” The court re-considered 
bos sentence, and ordered him to be transported for 
ife. 

A plan for a rail-way between the Hudson and 
Mississippi rivers, has been suggested by a son of 
the late De Witt Clinton. The length of the rout is 
about 1000 miles. 

Srortine.—TIwo deer were killed at Bonaven- 
ture, near this city, on Christmas day, at the dis- 
tance of 300 yards, in’the course of five shots, b 
one man belonging to this place. ‘The same indi- 
vidual also killed 16 turkeys with the rifle, at the 
distance of 165 yards.— Sav. Geor. 

InnovaTions.—The Rochester Observer says, 
that the First and Third Presbyterian churches in 
that village have changed the long established cus- 
tom of standing in time of prayer, and of sitting 
while the choir are singing. The order is now re- 
versed—the congregation all sitting or reclining 
during the former, and standing during the latter 
exercise. 

Two men employed on the canal in Huntingdon 
county, lost their lives last week, by the caving in | 
of - earth, and unexpected movement of masses of 
rock, 

' William Hurlick, convieted of an assault on a 


boy, under strict parental authority, and sur- 
prisingly docile. 

Well—year after year has glided away—in 
what manner I cannot tell, to what profit I 
dare not estimate—and now Time has perfect- 
ed my twenty-fifth year, Twenty-Five !— 
brief as it now seems, it was once too long for 
admeasurement—an unwasting immortality, 
shoreless, boundless, inconceivable. ‘I'o the 
beautiful and fragile bark of childhood, it was 
a vast ocean, on which no appearance of Jand 
was visible. As the voyage lengthened, | 
could discern through my little telescope, rare- 
ly and indistinctly, a dark speck at the edge of 
the horizon, which continued almost impercep- 
tibly to expand till it threw a broad shadow 
upon the gorgeous sky. Soon it became visi- 
ble to the naked eye—a brave continent, full 
of goodly fruits, cultivated by the hand of in- 
dustry in every variety of manner, and exceed- 
ingly fertile in soil. And now the speed of the 
bark was wonderfully accelerated—objects be- 
came distinguishable—trees, rocks, shrubbery, 
and all. * * * * JT am now sailing upon a 
mighty bay, with a fresh breeze and a pleasant 
hope—the waves are rippling merrily, and the 
heavens are serenely bright. 1 have encoun- 
tered many a storm of adversity—rough, and 
cruel, and sudden—but not a sail has been lost, 
nor a single leak sprung. The port of Death 
is ahead. Be it near or remote, may | be pre- 
pared to enjoy a heavenly home ! 

wot 

The value of time is above computation. No 
man ever occupied a day so well as to render 
it unsusceptible of improvement, in thought, 
word or deed. Perhaps his best services can 
furnish no equivalent. What, then, must be 
the loss—what the deficiencies of a whole year? 
Nay—how amazing must be the disproportion 
between the evil that has been done, and the 
little good perfected, in the course of a long 
life ! 

I never knew a meditative individual, who 
had a high opinion of human nature, or doubt- 


young man in collecting his militia-fine, was sentenc- 
ed by the Recorder, on Saturday, to pay a fine of | 
twenty dollars, and undergo an imprisonment of one | 
month. We learn that the outrage was of a very 
and wilful kind. 

he Massachusetts Legislature convened at Bos- 
ton on Wednesday, when a Message of due length 


ed the overmastering depravity of the beart. 
In spite of his pride and self-love, the evidence 
of his criminality was too clear to be invalidat- 


ed, and he did not hesitate to pronounce a ver- 
dict of guilty. 


was received from Governor Lincoln. 

A steam saw mill, owned by Mr. Irvine, situated 
on the West Chester road, about three quarters of a 
mile beyond the Permanent bridge, was destroyed by 
fire on Friday night. 

The Coroner was called yesterday to view the body 
of an unknown man, found in the water at the foot 
of North Moore st. Had on a blue coat with yellow 
metal buttons, alight striped vest, black pantaloons, 
white shirt, coarse shoes, light blue woollen stock- 
ings: appeared to have been some time in the water, 
and supposed to be about 35 years of age. 

Com. Adv. 

Benedict Arnold is a representative in the present 
Congress from this state, and George Washington 
is a member from Maryland.—W. Y. paper. 

Cotton.—This article, says the Norfolk Herald, 
eontinues to flow into our market, but not faster than | 
the demand calls for. During the last week, sales | 
were made to the amount of- from 1,509 to 2,000 
bales, at nine cents. 


A barn belonging to Calvin Underwood, in Coop- 
erstown, was, burnt on Thursday, week, with its 
contents; it is believed to be the work of an incen- 
diary. Loss $600. 


— 


SELECTIONS. _ 
TWENTY-FIVE.—sy w. GARRISON. 


1. oon We take no note of time 
But from its loss: to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man.” Younse. 


I shal! never forget the day which completed 
my twelfth year, and ushered me into my 
“teens.” The flow of my feelings was delight- 
fully impetuous. My little heart seemingly 
doubled its proportions in the growth of a single 
hour. In stature, 1 was the ordinary 
standard ; but [ then felt as tall and as huge, as 
any Goliah in the land. I could now exactly 
imitate the very strut that I adopted—the lu- 
dicrous affectation of manhood—the authori- 
tative mode of speech—the sudden gravity of 
feature. The family were disposed to wink at 
these encroachments upon their prerogatives ; 
they had the power to enforce instant subordi- 
nation, and they did not fear any revolutionary 
consequences. My reign, however, was brief: 


If a man could cull out his various passions, 
thoughts, conversations, actions, and the like, 
and assort them into separate heaps with rigid 
exactness—even for a single year—their evil 
disparity would crush him to the earth with 
annihilating weight, or humble him even to 
despair. Prejudice would tower upward like 
the Alps. Passion would belch forth its flames 
like another Vesuvius. Avarice would repre- 
sent the lofty Chimborazo, covered with per- 
petual snow, and yielding no sustenance. Envy, 
Falsehood, Ambition, Revenge, Dishonesty, 
would form a chain of mountains higher and 
more extended than the Apenines. On the 
other hand, Humanity, Benevolence, Justice, 
and Disinterestedness—each would be scarcely 
an ant-hill in size. Well has it been said, that 
if there be any object which excites the supreme 
astonishment of angels, it is a proud man—a 
self-righteous pharisee. 

In examining my worldly affairs, at this in- 
teresting juncture, I find that the past year has 
added nothing to my wealth. My purse is bar- 
ren of coin—cr, to speak more truly, not being 
often troubled with bits of silver, 1 have 
deemed it a piece of economy to purchase so 
useless an article. No one, therefore, can 
justly accuse me of being purseproud; nor of 
scattering bribes to promote my own or ano- 
ther’s interest; nor of disbursing money with 
reckless prodigality; nor of purchasing “ gol- 
den opinions,” at the expense of a base metal. 
It is true, necessity has limited my charities, 
and prevented my hand from carrying into exe- 
cution the benevolent purposes of my heart; 
but lam not certain that wealth would not 
have sealed up the fountain of sensibility, which 
is now gushing over the sufferings of mankind. 
It was an admirable prayer of Agur: ‘ Give 
me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with 
food convenient for me; lest I be full, and deny 
thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be 
poor, and steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain.” ‘This supplication I adopt as my own. 

‘¢ Let a broad stream with golden sands _ 

Through all his meadows roll, 


the day after that anniversary, I was but a little 


He’s but a wretch, with all his lands, 
That wears a narrow soul,” 


*« Frown on me, friend, if e’er I boast 
O’er fellow-minds enslay’d in clay, 
Or swell when I shall have engross’d 
A larger heap of shining dust, 
Aud wear a bigger load of earth than they. 
Let the vain world salute me loud, 
My thoughts look inward, and oy 
_ The sounding names of High and Great, 
The flatteries of the crowd.” 


May the errors of the past year be corrected 
by its successor, and another Birru Day find 
me wiser, and better, and happier than the 
present! 


FRAGMENTS OF AN ANTEDILUVIAN 
DIARY. 


BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
Reflections of Methusaleh in his youth—in middle 
age—and in his old age. 

To day I am a hundred years old. How 
blissful are the feelings of boyhood! My senses 
are acute as the tree with the shrinking leaf. 
My blood bounds through my veins as the river 
pours throughthe valley, rejoicing in its 
strength. Life lies before me like another 
plain of Shinar—vast, unoccupied, inviting—I 
will fill it with achievements and pleasure! In 
about sixty years it will be time for me to think 
of marrying; my kinswoman Ziilah will by 
that time have emerged from girlhood; she al- 
ready gives promise, I hear, of comeliness and 
discretion. ‘T'wenty years hence I will pay a 
visit to her father, that I may see how she 
grows ; meanwhile, I will build a city to re- 
ceive her when she becomes my wife. 

Nearly three centuries have passed since 
my marriage. Canit be? It seems but yes- 
terday since I sported like a young antelope 
round my father’s tent, or, climbing the dark 
cedars, nestled like a bird among the thick 
boughs—and now I am a man in authority, as 
well as in the prime of life. I lead out my 
trained servants to the fight, and sit head of 
the council, beneath the very tree where, as 
an infant, my mother laid me to sleep. Jazed, 
my youngest born, a lovely babe of thirty sum- 
mers, is dead: but I have four goodly sons re- 
maining. And my three daughters are fair as 
their mother, when I first met her in the Aca- 
cia grove, where now stands one of my cit 


watch-towers. They are the pride of the plain, 


no less for their acquirements than their beau- 
ty. No damsel carries the pitcher from the 
fountain with the grace of Adah, none can dry 
the summer fruit*like-Azubah—and none can 
fashion a robe of skins with the skill of Milcah. 
W hen their cousin Mahaleel has seen another 
half century, he shall take the choice of the 
three. + * * 

My eight hundredth birth day! And now I 
feel the approach of old age and infirmity. My 
beard is become white as the blossoms of the 
almond tree. I am constrained to use the staff 
when I journey ; the stars look less bright than 
formerly ; the flowers smell less odorous ; I have 
laid Zillah in the tomb of the rock; Milcah is 
gone to the dwelling of Mahaleel ; my sons take 
my place at the council and in the field; all is 
changed. The long future is become the short 
past. The earth is full of violence; the ancient 
and the honourable are sinking beneath the 
young and the vicious. The giants stalk though 
the length and breadth of the land, where once 
dwelt a quiet people ; all is changed. The beasts 
of the field and the monsters of the deep grow! 
and press on us with unwonted fury ; traditions, 
visions, and threatenings are abroad. What 
fearful doom hangs over this fair world? I know 
not; it is enough that Iam leaving it; yet another 
five or eight score years, and the tale will be 
complete. But have I, in very deed, trod this 
earth nearly a thousand years? It is false— 
I am yet a boy, [ have had a dream—a long, 
long busy dream; of buying and selling; mar- 
rying and giving in marriage; of building and 
planting ; feasting and sorrowing and 
rejoicing ; loving and hating; but it is false to 
call it a life. Go to—it has been a vision of the 
night ; and now that I am awake, I will forget 
it. “ Lamech, my son, how long is it since we 
planted the garden of oaks beside the river? 
Was it not yesterday?” “ My father, dost thou 
sport? Those oaks cast a broad shadow when 
my sister carried me beneath them in her arms, 
and wove me chaplets of their leaves.” Thou 
art right my son; andI am old. Lead me to 
thy mother’s tomb, and there leave me to medi- 


tate. What am I the better for my past length 


of being? Where will be its records when I 
am gone? They are yonder—on all sides. 
Will those massy towers fall? Will those gold- 
en plains become desolate? Wil] the children 
that call me father forget? The seers utter 
dark sayings upon their hades, when they si 
of the future; they say our descendants sha 
be men of dwindled stature ; that the years of 
their lives shall be contracted to the span of 
our boyhood ;—but what is that future to me? 
I have listened to the tales of Paradise—nay, 
in the blue distance, I have seen the dark tups 
of its cedars. I have heard the solemn melo- 
dies of Jubal when he sat oa the sea shore, and 
the sound of the waves mingled with his harp- 
ing. I have seen angels the visitants of men-— 
I have seen an endof all perfection,—what is the 
future to me?” 


From the Northern Sentinel. 
A MODERN BEAU. 


By the late death of a father, a country lad 
came into possession of an estate of $500.— 
T'wo courses presented themselves to his mind 
—the one to devote himself to the pursuits of 
agriculture, and the other to lead a fashionable 
course of life. To be chained down to earth, 
all his days, he could not endure the thought; 
he, therefore, resolved upon the life of a gen- 
tleman of fashion. Upon taking a peep into the 
world, he found himself comparatively coarse 
in both dress and manners. Instead of the fine 
Saxony, he saw upon the backs of the gentry of 
the metropolis, be discovered his to be the 
homespun of the country—instead of the ele- 
gant fit of the tailor, his was the clumsy work 
ofa country seamstress,— instead of the glisten- 
ing, thimble-shaped, beaver of the dandy, he 
discovered upon his head the low crown, broad 
brim, wool hat—instead of the superfine kerse 
petticoat pantaloons, falling in graceful fol 
upon his boots, his were the coarse butternut 
coloured, snug setting trowsers, reaching only 
to the calf of his leg—and instead of the nicely 
moulded, square toed boots so much in vogue, 
his feet were entrenched in the rough, round 
toed cow-hides of the country cobler. As he 
had determined upon the course ofa fashionable, 
he must assume his habiliments, and abide the 
consequences. He winds his way to the shops 
of the city; and in a few hours, the robust son 
of the mountains, is transformed into the shape 
and figure of a dandy. He returns to his quar- 
ters.—He now receives civilities from the 
major domo to which he was not accustomed in 
his country garb. It flatters his vanity and puffs 
him with pride. He presents himself to the 
grand mirror of the parlour ; turns this way and 
tat and in the language of triumph thus ex- 
presses himself: “ Egad, now I look like folks, 
now I am a gentleman !” 

Had he not been moved by further curiosity, 
perhaps he had returned to his home, and upon 
reflection relinquished the pursuits of a gentle- 
man—-but upon taking another turn down 
Broadway, he quickly discovered his array to 
be incomplete ; he had no ring upon his finger, 
no cane in his hand, no watch in bis fob, no 
safety chain about his neck, no breast pin in his 
bosom, no snuff-box, no gloves, no stock and 
no paper collar. ‘These were radical deficien- 
ces; and as they were the main constituents of 
a buck of the world, they must be supplied—no 
time is lost ; he enters the Jeweller’s, the rings 
thicken and glisten upon his fingers, the dia- 
mond sparkles in his bosom, the safety chain 
protrudes its modest front upon the vest, and 
the grand establishment dangles at his fob. 
He entersthe millinery and cane establishment, 
and soon emerges with head supported by stock 
and collar,and pushes his way back to exchange 
with many a flourish of his ivory cane. The 
civilities of the host are redoubled—suits of 
rooms are tendered—bottles of champagne and 
burgundy sparkle upon the side-board ; gentle- 
men of fashion are introduced; all things go 
merrily ; evening approaches ; its amusements 
are charming ; they were theatrical. This even- 
ing, notwithstanding the safety, the patent lever 
was missing, the 4th his cane, the 5th his ring, 
and on the 6th his pocket book which contain- 
ed all his money.—This was a sad affair; and 
reduced him to the necessity of pawning his 
clothes for his lodging. Labour or crime was 
his only alternative. Too proud to labour, he 


resolyed upon robbery ; and on being detected, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


he was thrust into prison, where an old friend 
of his father discovered him with a safety-chain 


upon his ancle, suspended from a staple in the 
wall. 


CANADA. 

Dear Srr:—As Canada has been so often 
described, we shall only notice a few things, 
without regard to what others have written. 
St. John’s, from which we last wrote, lies at 
the head of navigation on the river Sorel. It 
is a low, unpleasant place, with a Custom 
House, two Churches, and Barracks, with for- 
ty or fifty soldiers. Here every thing around 
told that we were among a new people. ‘The 
States were spoken of as a foreign country ; our 
ears were saluted with a jargon of English and 
French; there was little appearance of enter- 
prise; the men said much and did little, and 
showed in their faces nothing of the curiosity 
and cuteness of the genuine Yankee. Most of 
the houses here, as in other parts of Canada, 
except the cities, are but one story high, with 
windows hung on hinges, and opening in the 
middle like doors. Some are made of stone, 
others are covered with boards, but a very 
large proportion are built of logs hewn square, 
and filled between with mortar. They are all 
whitewashed on the outside, and present at a 
distance a uniform and beautiful appearance. 
In going from St. John’s to La Prairie, a dis- 
tance of 18 miles, we passed on our right the 
Barracks occupied by the British Army during 
the last war. There we first came in sight of 
Montreal, its roofs were covered with tin, glit- 
tering in the sun, and but for this the city look- 
ing in the distance like one dark mass of solid 
stone. The vast Cathedral showed its massy 
pile, rising in solitary grandeur above the sur- 
rounding city, a proud and lasting monument 
of human labour. Beyond rose the mountain 
of Montreal, its base skirted with the white 
cottages of the suburbs, while at our feet roll- 
ed the broad St. Lawrence, bearing on its un- 
told mass of waters, to the deep. This river, 
with its vastness and its power, its course as 
unceasing as the flight of time, here foaming 
and raging over the rapids, and there spreading 
out into a broad and quiet lake, was to us, an 
object of more varied and absorbing interest, 
even than the ocean, though heaving its bosom 
beneath the silent and mysterious influence of 
the Moon, or lashed and tossed by the fury of 
the tempest. In crossing the steam ferry to 
Montreal, a distance of 9 miles, we passed near 
the rapids of St. Mary’s, made classic by the 
beautiful poetry of Moore. Most of the streets 
and sidewalks in M. are very narrow, and the 
houses and stores,as in Quebec, are built of 
dark gray limestone, which,though it is chang- 
ed by fires into lime and crumbles dow 
preferred to brick, as the latter will not bear 
the great changes of the climate. From the 
city, we went to the mountain, where we had 
a fine view of the landscape around, and the 
river, until lost above and below in the distant 
horizon. In the woods on the side of the 
mountain is a large tomb, and near it is a mon- 
ument, a neat Ionic column, forty or fifty feet 
in height, both of hewn stone; while below is a 
spacious house partly finished, and in ruins, 
begun by him who now occupies the tomb,— 
all alike impressive monuments of the frailty 
of human hopes. 

Our next visit was to a convent of Gray 
Nuns. In the centre of the main building is 
the Chapel, and frora each end a wing extends 
to the street in front, connected bya high wall 
with gates. The Nuns were just returning 
from the Chapel, where they assemble every 
noon for their devotions. ‘They had a mild 


and downcast look, and some of the younger | 


ones had that clear complexion, and that bril- 
liant and beautiful distinctness of the lily and 
the rose in their faces, which is peculiar to those 
who are sheltered alike from the sun-shine and 
the storm. ‘Their dress and appearance, re- 
minded us of the women at our Shaker villag- 
es. They wore gray or drab woollen frocks, 
black vandykes, and caps with broad silk bor- 
ders, and had a silver image of Christ on the 
Cross, suspended by a riband from the neck. 
They were ready to converse, and anxious to 
sell us little specimens of their needle work. 
Over the door of each room was the name of 
some saint, and the walls were covered with 


little engravings and paintings of scripture | 


scenes and characters; and here and there in 
glass cases, were groups of waxen figures, 
showing some event in the history of Christ. 
In one roora was the Foundling Hospital, with 
a number of fine healthy looking infants, a de- 
lightful picture of innocence and beauty. In 
another room was a school for the children, and 
two others were used as a hospital. There 
were the aged and the helpless, the invalid and 
the cripple, under the care of the nuns, who 
consider it a merit to devote themselves to 
these acts of charity. ‘Two of the inmates 
were deaf and dumb, and like the rest of this 
class, when without instruction, scarce know- 
ing that they differ, but in form, from the brute 
creation. They have not even the traditionary 
knowledge of the Great Spirit, which the Indi- 
an has, and they are deaf to the voice of God, 
as he speaks, 


** When oceans roar, and awful thunders roll.” 


The Cathedral is the largest building on the 
continent. It is of Gothic order, with its walls, 
the arches of its vast windows, and its lofty 
pillars, all of hewn stone. Its length is 255, 
its breadth 134, and its height 120 feet. There 
are two galleries, one above the other, and be- 
hind the altar is a window, with the glass 
stained yellow and green, through which the 
Trojan horse might enter. It was computed 
that 10,000 persons were present at the time 
of its consecration. The proportions both with- 
in and without are truly grand, and far surpass 
those of any building we had ever seen before. 

[V. E. W. Review. 


ABADDON. 

Mr. S, L. Farrriecp, a poet who has run the 
gauntlet of newspaper criticism in these United 
States, for several years past, and has manfully 
resolved, notwithstanding, not to forsake the 
muse, has completed a poem in blank verse, 
which he entitles Abaddon, and which is now in 
the course of publication. We have perused a 
portion of the manuscript, and have been al- 
lowed to make an extract, whieh we publish 
below, Of Mr. Fairfield, candour willacknow- 
ledge, that he has exhibited decided improve- 
ment in every successive poetical effort: and 
those efforts have been multitudinous. He 
has an ambitious imagination: the sacred fury 
glows within him: but circumstances have been 
singularly unfavorable to the discipline and 
culture of his powers, We have marked, in each 
of his new productions, fewer sins against good 
taste, than in that which preceded it; while the 
esirum, the poetic fervour, appears to remain as 
ardent asin his earliest rhapsodies, He has now 
chosen a bold theme--the operation of the 
Spirit of destruction, who takes upon himself 
in council of the Infernal Angels, the charge of 
desolating the world; prompting the first fratri- 
cide, riding on the wings of the deluge, presid- 
ing at the confusion of tongues, and at the over- 
throw of the mighty empires of antiquity, &c. 
The passage which we copy, is a part of the 
description of the Deluge. 


Lingering, like hopeless love, around the form 
Of its young worship, slowly on the verge 
Of the blue firmament, a bannered clou 
O’er Tuarus rose, and rested in the air. 
Upon its wings deep darkness hung, and oft 
Quick shooting gleams of lucid fire withdrew, 
For momentary glimpses of mad fear, 
The deep dark curtain of God’s mysteries. 
Then up ’twas lifted o’er the lonely vault, 
Broader and blacker, and the thunder’s voice 
O’er Caucasus and Shinac’s evil realm, 
Rushed, like the archangel’s trumpet blast of doom, 
Crying—‘* Repent while judgment waits your 
prayers!” 

But silence answered,—and ascended higher— 
The tempest in tremendous masses swept 
Like chariots to the battle!—On the peak, 
The utmost pinnacle of terror, stood 
The appearance of a vast and dreadful Form! 
Upon the threshold of his gopher ark, 
As mournfully the priest and prophet paused 
To gaze and weep, he lifted up his eyes 
To watch the moment when the door must close 
And hope expire, and, like a whirling bark 
In Norway’s Maelstrom, sunk his awe-struck heart; 
For he beheld Abaddon culling up 
All wandering vapours from the shoreless deep, 
Guiding the hurricane, and hurrying on 
The dread reluctant ruin,—and he heard 
The laugh of hell beneath the stars of heaven. 
Up to the zenith heaved the o’er fraught clouds, 
And hung—then fell, dread billows of the sky! 
Upon the far horizon.—Through the depths 

the tumultuous welkin flew the flames, 
Like fiery scorpions: east to west replied— 
Pole shrieked to pole—the brazen atmosphere 
Grew ghastly with conflicting lights and shades, 


And quivered till the eye-balls blurrediand reeled; 
And peril, and dismay, and fainting fear, 

And horror, and confusion, and despair, 

Entered, like siegers furious for the spoil, 

The abodes of the deserted, while the floods 

Came like Araxes from Armenian hills, 

Or thousand torrents from the Andes brow, 
Down—down upon the drenched and gasping earth! 
The shuddering waters gathered, and the cries 

Of utter, hopeless, helpless agony 

Rose o’er the crash and howl of elements, 
Convulsed and quivering in each other’s wrath. 
Vain were uplifted arms and faces wrought 

To anguish; vain, the hoarse and strangled voice 
Of sinking feebleness; and vain the scream 

Of beauty, erst the wonder and delight 

Of human passion, while the waters swelled, 
And up through shattered waves glanced sunny brows, 
Closed eyes and raven hair, amid the foam, 

Like countless apparitions round the couch 

Of fever, hovering for a moment’s lapse, 

Then vanishing far down the soundless deep, 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 

Who shall say whether good fortune may 
not yet bring to light the manuscripts of some 
of Shakspeare’s plays, proving that they may 
have been published with great imperfection ? 
The Hamlet of 1603, in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire, shows what enormous ab- 
surdities were committed by transcribers of 
short hand notes, taken ‘at the play-house in 
order to forestal the sale by the real owners 
of the copy-right. Mr. Rodd, of Newport street, 
has just had a most accurate reprint made of 
Fletcher’s Demetrius and Enanthe, which esta- 
blishes more and more that instead of being at 
the end, we are, in fact, only at the beginning 
of our dicoveries regarding our old dramatists. 
The Rey. Mr. Dyce (who has superintended 
this reprint) has cbtained by research many 
valuable and noble matters regarding John 
Webster, whose works he is editing, which will 
place his character as a dramatist in quite a 
new light.—Eng. Paper. 


RECONCILIATION. 

“ Faster, faster! your horses creep like 
snails! drive for your life!” said the impatient 
Morley, as the noble animals he so slandered 
dashed along the public turnpike road, while 
the sparkles flew from their iron shod hoofs 
like a flight of fire flies. 

The postillion, with voice and whip, put 
them to the top of their speed; and the chaise, 
in its rapid course, left behind it a trail of light, 
as though it had been ignited. 

A high and steep hill in front, at length, en- 
forced a more moderate gait, when Morley, as 
if struck by a sudden recollection, turned his 
head anxiously towards bis companion, a love- 
ly young woman, who, pale, silent and motion- 
less, reclined on his shoulder. 

« Ellen, my love,” said Morley, tenderly, «I 
fear this will prove too much for your delicate 
frame.” 

There was no reply. Morley leaned his face 
nearer to hers, and, by the moon-beams, saw 
that her features were fixed, her open eyes 
gazing on vacancy, while the tears which had 
recently streamed from them, seemed congeal- 
ed upon her bloodjess cheeks. 

** God of Heaven!” exclaimed Morley,“ what 
means this? Ellen, beloved, adored! do you 
not hear me! will you not speak to me—to 
Morley, your Morley?” and he gently pressed 
her in his arms. 

The name he uttered like a charm dissolved 
the spell that bound her. A long drawn sigh, 
as if struggling from a broken heart, escaped 
her cold, quivering lips; a fresh fountain of 
tears burst forth, and with an hysteric sob she 
fell upon the bosom of her lover. The alarm- 
ed but enraptured Morley, folded her in his 
arms, and bent to kiss away her tears—when, 
with a sudden start, she disengaged herself 
from his embrace, and drawing back, looked 
wildly and earnestly in his face. 

“ Morley,” she said, in a voice of thrilling 
tone, “do you love me?” 

“ Dearest, best Ellen,” 
can you doubt it!” 

«Do you love me, Morley?” she repeated 
with increased earnestness. 

«“ Truly, devoutly, madly,” cried Morley, on 
his knees. ‘“ By the heaven that is shining 
over us——.” 

«“ No more oaths—no more protestations. 
Are you willing by one action—at this moment, 


to prove that 1 am truly dear toyou, Morley?” 


he replied, “do you, 
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a “ T am, though it carry with it my destruc. 
ion!” 

“T ask not your destruction—I implore you 
to prevent mine—RETURN!”’ 

orley gazed at her, as if doubting his sense 
of hearing. 

Return!’’ 

Return, instantly !” 

« Ellen, are you serious—are you,” he might 
have added, “in your senses?” but she inter- 
rupted him. 

“J am serious—I am not mad, Morley; no 
nor inconstant, nor fickle,” she added, reading 
the expression that was arising on Morley’s 
countenance. ‘“ That I love, and in that love 
am incapable of change, do not, Morley, insult 
me by doubting, even by a look. But O, if 
you‘love me as you ought, as you have sworn 
you do, as a man of honour,I implore you to 
take me back to my father——” 

“To your father,” exclaimed Morley, almost 
unconscious of what he said. 

“ Aye, to my father,my gray headed, my 
doting, my confiding father: take me to him 
before his heart is broken by the child he loves. 
I have been with him,” she cried in wild agony, 
“even now as I lay in your arms, spell bound 
in my trance, while the carriage rolled on to 
my perdition. 1 could not move—I could not 
speak—but I knew where I was, and whither 
I was hurrying; yet even then was I with my 
father,” she said with a voice and look of su- 
pernatural solemnity: “ he lay on his death bed; 
his eye turned upon me—his fixed and glaring 
eye, it rested on me as I lay in your arms; he 
cursed me, and died! His malediction yet rests 
in my ears—his eye is now upon me. Morley, 
for the love of Heaven, ere it is too late.——’’ 

“Compose yourself, my beloved—my own 
dear Ellen.” 

* Do yon still hesitate,” she cried—* would 
you still sooth my frantic soul with words? 
Your Ellen! short sighted man, your Ellen! 
What shall bind her to a husband who could 
abandon a father? What power may transform 
the renegade daughter into the faithful wife? 
Morley, listen to me: as you hope for mercy, 
do not, do not destroy the being who loves you 
—who asks you to preserve her soul!” , 

Morley caught her as she sank at his feet; 
and she remained in his arms in a state of in- 
sensibility. He was confounded—subdued. 
The fatigued horses had laboured about mid- 
way up the acclivity, when Morley called to 
the postillion. 

«Turn your horses’ heads,” he said, “ we 
shall return.” 

The steeds seemed to acquire renewed vigour 
from the alteration in their course, and were 
proceeding at a brisk pace on their return, 
when Ellen again revived. : 

“ Where am I—whither am I carried?” she 
wildly exclaimed. 

“To your father, my beloved,” whispered 
Morley. 

“To my father, Morley, to my father! can 
it be? but no, I will not doubt, you never de- 
ceived me—you cannot. God bless you, Mor- 
ley, God bless you, my brother,” and with her 
pure arms around his neck she imprinted a sis- 
ter’s holy kiss upon his lips, and dissolved in 
delicious tears,sunk with the confidence of 
conscious imnocence upon his bosom.—The 
ethereal influence of virtue fell like a balm upon 
the tumultuous feelings of the lovers; and never, 
in the wildest moments of passion, not even 
when he heard the first avowal of love from 
his heart’s selected, had Morley felt so triumph- 
antly happy. * * * * * * * * # 

“ Where is he—let me see him—is he alive 
—is he well?” shrieked Ellen, as she rushed 
into the house of her father. 

“For whom do you inquire, madam?” coldly 

asked the female she addressed, the maiden 
sister of Ellen’s father. 
_ “Aunt, dear aunt, do not speak to me thus, 
I am not what you think me,+But my father 
—my father, is he—is he alive, is he well? O 
beloved aunt, have pity on me: I am repentant, 
I am innocent——”’ 


«In one word, Ellen, are you not married?” 

«“ T am not. 

«“ Heaven be praised! follow meyour fa- 
ther is not well——” 

«“ For the love of Heaven, before it is too 
late ;” and the distracted girl rushed into the 


room and knelt at her father’s side. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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“Father! do‘not avert your face—father, I 
am your own Hilen: I am restored to you as 
[ left you. By the years of love that have 
passed between us, forgive the folly, the of- 
fence, the crime of a moment. By the memory 
of my mother—” 

* Cease,” said the old man, endeavouring, 
through the weakness of age and infirmity, 
and the workings of agonized feelings, to be 
firin, “ forbear, and answer me.—Is this gen- 
tleman yonr husband ?” 

Killen was about to reply, but Morley step- 
ped forward—* I am not,” said he, “ blessed 
with that lady’s hand; she has refused it, un- 
less it is given with your sanction; and without 
that sanction, dearly as I love her, and hope- 
less as I may be of your consent, [ will never 
hereatter ask it.” 

‘Do you pledge your word to this, young 
man?” 

‘«* My sacred word asa man of honour: I may 
have inherited your hate, but I will never de- 
serve it.” 

“Children, you have subdued me!” exclaim- 
ed the father. “Morley, my daughter is yours!” 

Morley seized the old man’s hand, scarcely 
believing the scene before him to be real. 

*« My father,” said the weeping Ellen, on her 
knees, her arm around his neck, and her inno- 
cent cheek pressed to his. 

The good aunt partook of the general joy, 
and even Ellen’s favourite dog seemed to thank 
her father for his kindness to his dear mis- 
tress. 

The happy father sat with an arm around 
his daughter’s waist, and as he pressed her 
lover’s hand, he said, , 

*‘ Behold, in all this, the goodness of God: 
behold the blessings which follow the perform- 
ance of our duties. Your father, young gen- 
tleman, before you saw the ugh had entailed 
my hate on his offspring. had nourished 
this bitter feeling even against you, who had 
never offended me, and whom every one else 
loved. ‘This very day the cherished hostility 
of years had given way before my desire to 
secure my daughter’s happiness. I felt that 
age was creeping on me—and but the morning 
of this blessed day I had resolved, over the 
holy book, to prove my contrition for the sin- 
ful harbouring of hatred towards my fellow 

creatures, by uniting you, my children, in mar- 
riage. The tidings of my daughter’s elopement 
scattered to the winds all my better thoughts, 
and revived my worst in tenfold strength. I 
did not order a pursuit: I did more, I felt, at 
least I thought so, the hae of my malad 
to a region where it would soon prove fatal. 
No time was to be lost: my will was hastily 
drawn out, bequeathing my beggaerd daughter 
but her father’s curse; it would have been sign- 


ed this night; for over this book I had taken 


an oath never to forgive her who could abandon 


her father.” 


“( my father!” interrupted Ellen, to whom 


the horrible images of her trance returned; “in 


pity, my dear father—” 
‘¢ Bless you, for ever bless you, my ever ex- 
cellent Ellen. Your filial obedience has pro- 
Jonged your father’s life.” 
[Translated from a late French paper. ] 
THE SET OF DIAMONDS. 

M. E——, a physician well known for his 
skill in mental disorders, saw arrive at his gate, 
one morning, a lady who seemed forty years 
old, although still young and fresh. Madame 

la Comtesse de ——, was admitted within the 

gate of the celebrated physician. ‘The count- 
ess introduced herself on the spot, and spoke 

as a mother in desolation and despair, in the 
following terms: “ Sir, you see a woman a prey 
to the most violent chagrin. I have a son; he 
is very dear to me, as well as to my husband; 
he is our only son.” ‘Tears like rain fell, such 
as Artemisia shed over the tomb of Mausoleus. 
—‘* Ah, yes! --Y—es, alas, sir! and for some 
time we have suffered the most horrible fears. 
He is now at the age when the passions deve- 
lop. Although we gratify all his wishes, money, 
liberty, &c. he evinces many signs of dementa- 
tion. ‘The most remarkable is, that he is al- 
ways talking about jewellery, or of diamonds, 
which he has sold or given to some woman, all 
unintelligible. We suppose that he has become 


burthshsbMle engagements to satisfy his de- 
sires. »This, sir, is but a conjecture. The fa- 
ther and I are lost in sounding the cause of 
this folly.” 

** Well, madam, bring your son here.” 

« Ah, to-morrow,sir—by all means, at noon.” 

will do.” 

The doctor respectfully conducted the lady 
to her carriage, not forgetting to scan the coat 
of arms and the lackeys. ‘ 

The next morning the Countess drove to a 
famous jeweller, and after having a long time 
cheapened a set of thirty thousand crowns, she 
finally purchased it. She negligently drew a 
purse from her reticule, found there ten thou- 
sand franks in bank notes, and spread them 
out; but immediately gathering them up, she 
said to the jeweller, “ You had better send a 
person with me. My husband will pay him. 
I find I have not the entire sum.”’ 

The jeweller made a sign to a young man, 
who proudly delighted to go in such an equip- 
age, started off with the Countess M.M. She 
drove to the doctor’s door. She whispered to 
the doctor, ** This is my son, I leave him with 
you.” ‘T’othe young man she said, “ My hus- 
band is in his study—walk in; he will pay you.” 
The young man went in. The countess and 
‘the carriage went off, at first slow, and noise- 
less ; soon after the horses galloped. 

“ Ah, well, young man,” said the physician, 
“ you understand the business, I suppose. Let 
us see ; how do you feel? what is going on in 
this young head ?” 

*“ What passes in my head,sir? Nothing 
except settling for the set of diamonds.” 

“ We understand all that,” said the doctor, 
gently pushing aside the bill. “I know, I 

now.” 

“If the gentleman knows the amount, no 
more remains but to pay the cash.” 

“‘ Indeed! indeed! Be calm; where did you 
get your diamonds? what has become of them? 
—Say as much as you will; I will listen pa- 
tiently.” 

“ The business is to pay me, sir, thirty thou- 
sand crowns.” 

Wherefore?” 

“ How wherefore?” said the young man, 
whose eyes began to glisten. 

“ Yes, why should | pay you?” 

“ Because Madame, the Countess, has just 
purchased the diamonds at our house.” 
“Good! here we have you. Who is the 
Countess ?” 

“ Your wife ;” and he presented a bill. 
“ But do you know, young man, that I have 
the honour to be a physician and a widower?” 

Here the pee man became transported, 
and the doctor called his domestics, and bade 
them seize him by the hands and feet, which 
raised his transport to fury. He cried “thief! 
murder!” but at the end of a quarter of an 
hour he calmed down, explained every thing 
soberly, and a terrible light began to dawn 
upon the doctor. 

Notwithstanding all the search that could 
be made, this singular theft, so witty, so origi- 
nal from the scene which took place between 
the physician and the young man, was never 
discovered. The intrigante had taken care to 
conceal every trace of herself. The driver and 
lackeys were her accomplices. The carriage 
was hired, and this history remains a monu- 
ment in the memoirs of jewellers. 

Poets would be more universally read, if 
they would unite grandeur with simplicity, 
feeling with brevity, and all with probability. 

The reason why there are so many different 
religious sects is, that men instead of moulding 
themselves to suit the Bible, mould the Bible 
to suit themselves. 

Ideas like fashions, circulate for a little while, 
are revived and called new. 


- An elevated genius employed in little things, 
appears, to usethe simile of Longinus, like the 
sun in his evening declination: he emits his 
splendor but retains his magnitude, and pleases 
more, though he dazzles less.—Johnson. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and 
the probability that it will be much shorter than 
nature allows, ought to awaken every man to 


the active prosecution for whatever he is de- 


amorous of a woman, no better, perhaps, than; sirous to perform. It is true, that no diligence | 
she should be, and that he involved himself in|can insure success; death may intercept the, H——, Dec. 29, 1929. 


swiftest career; but he whois cut off in the exe- 
cution of an honest undertaking, has at least: 
the honour of falling in his rank, and has fought 
the battle, though he missed the victory. 


No degree of knowledge attainable by man 
is able to set him above the want of hourly as- 
sistance, or to extinguish the desire of fond en- 
dearments and tender officiousness; and there- 
fore no one should think it unnecessary to learn 
those arts by which friendship may be gained. 


It were to be wished that they who devote 
their lives to study, would at once belive noth- 
ing too great fer their attainment, and consider 
nothing as too little for their regard; that they 
would extend their notice alike to science and 
to life, and unite some knowledge of the present 
world, to their acquaintance with past ages, 
and remote events. —Johnson. 


MODERN AMAZONS. 


The tyranny of the Turks toward their wo- 
men has caused the latter to establish a sort of 
asylum to which they can flee. About five miles 
from Shumla, so well known from the details 
of the late campaign, is the little town of 
Madara, inhabited by females only, whose licen- 
tiousness and depravity are become proverbial. 
They are about two thousand in number, 
live in common, are exempt from imposts, and 
wear no veil; though they adhere to Islamism. 
Madara is a place of refuge for every woman 
who wishes to secure herself from the ven- 
geance of her husband or relatives, whom she 
has incensed by her dissolute conduct. Hence 
women ofall classes, and from all parts of the 
Ottoman empire, are to be found there. The 
Dero-Bey formerly chose their Guvendees, a 
kind of dancers, from this community. ‘They 
were equipped from head to foot in a particular 
manner, and armed and provided with spirited 
horses, In time of war they were required to 
take the field as light troops against the ene- 
my, to attack him with all sorts of weapons, and 
especially to endeavour to subdue him by their 
charms. This practice, however,ceased with the 
Dero-Beys, of whom mention is made only in 
Turkish history. This gallant military colony of 
females seems to have subsisted in the remotest 
antiquity. Old and ugly women are excluded 
from it. 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the Boston Courier. 
A RETROSPECT. 


‘<I stood between the meeting years— 
The coming—and the past; 
And I asked of the future one 
Wilt thou be like the last? 
The same,—in many a sleepless night— 
In many an anxious day:— ‘ 
Thank Heaven! I have no prophet’s eye 
‘To look upon thy way!” Lanpbon, 


What hath been mine? The cankering care 
That makes the spirit wearisome; 
That flings upon the unpillared air 
A shadowing pall of grief and gloom!— 
A mourning breast when Day appear’d— 
A longing for the Night’s dull hours, 
To close above a waste uncheer’d 
By song, by sunbeam, or by flowers! 
What hath been mine? A yearning heart 
Wrapt in the snow-cloud of despair:— 
Hopes, that were soonest to depart 
When Fancy touched their visions fair! 
For daily wants to fashion words:— 
My best inheritance a tear— 
Singing, like Midnight’s solemn birds 
Pierced by the thorns of grief and fear! 
What hath been mine? A wreck—a waste 
Of all my restless spirit prized;— 
Of all that Pleasure’s vision graced, 
Whinen at her shrine I sacrificed: 
A shade o’er every scene around, 
Hath from my wayward fate been spread; 
Sadness hath sered the pictured ground, 
And dimmed the skies above my head! 


These have been mine! And shall I dream 
Of joy or transport yet to come, 
When all my wasted moments seem 
Darkening with Night, and storm, and gloom? 
I will not weep!—For human pride 
Above my sorrow buoys me still, 
And soothes my spirit, as I glide 
O’er days of pain, and scenes of ill! 
But *tis not long—it is not long, 
That Earth’s dull changes I shall bear;— 
Or listen to the treacherous song 
That falsly paints the future fair:— 
For soon above my dreamless sleep, 
The Night’s cold airs shall come and sigh; 
And I,—unconsceious, while they sweep, 


In sweet and slumberous calm shall lie! 


IL PENSEROSO. 


eee 


AGO! 
oh, long ago'— 
De a these sore past years, 
And, scarcely knowing why they flow, 
Force to the eyes unbidden tears? 
Do ye not feel, as back they come, 
hose dim sweet dreams of olden days, 
A yearning to your childhood’s home, 
eopled with tones of love and praise— 
Long, long ago? 
Long ago! when many a sound 
Awoke to mirth which saddens now, 
And many an eye was sparkling round 
That weeps beneath a darkened brow; 
When with our whole young happy hearts 
We loved and laughed away the time, 
Nor thought how quickly all departs, 
So cherished in life’s early prime— 


Long, long ago! 


STANZAS. 
BY HENRY NEELE. 


I wandered by her side in Life’s sweet spring; 
When all the world seemed beautiful and young; 

When Hope was truth, and she a pearless thing, 
Round whom my heart’s best, fondest wishes clung; 

Her cheek was fann’d, not smitten, by time’s wing; 
Her heart Love had drawn sweets from, but ne’er 

stung; 
And as in Youth’s, and Beauty’s, light she moved, 
All bless’d her!—she was lovely and beloved! 


I stood by her again, when her cheek bloom’d 
Brighter than aye, but wore an omenous hue; 

And her eye’s light was dimm/’d not, but assumed 
A fiereer, ghastlier, but intenser blue: 

And her wan cheek proclaim’d that she was doom’d, 
And her worn frame her soul seem’d bursting 

through; 
And friends and lovers were around her sighing, 
And Life’s last sands were ebbing,—she was dying! 


I stood by her once more; and, bending down, 
Seal’d on her lips a pledge, which they return’d 
not; 
And press’d her to my bosom, but her own 
With Life’s warm fires, to mine responsive, burn’d 
not; 
And clasp’d her hand, but, as in days by-gone 
Her heart’s thoughts from its eloquent pulse I 
learn’d not; 
Light from her eye, hue from her cheeks, had fled, 
And her warm heart was frozen;--she was dead! 


MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening, the 3d inst. by the Rev. Wm. 
Metcalfe, Mr. WrtLiam Wuootey, to Miss Saran 
Lang, both of the Northern Liberties. 

In Ba!timore, on the 29th December, Avevstvs J. 
Prkasanton, of the U. S. Army, to Miss Cano- 
LINE Dvuean, of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday afternoon, by the Rev. Wm. C. Meade, 
Mr. Joun G. to Miss 

At Princeton, on the 22nd ultimo, Mr. ALFRep 
WuartTon Cuiirron, son of the late Colonel Frank- 
lin Wharton, of Washington City, to Miss ADELAIDE 
PassaGk, daughter of John Passage, Esq. of the 
former place. 

At Arlington, near Natchez, Mississippi, on the 
1@gh of December, by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Gustavus 
Cotnoun, M. D. of Philadelphia, to Exiza Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Apam Brneaman, Esq. 
of the former place. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Jacob C. 
Sears, Mr. Brenzgamin R. Bacon, to Miss ANN 
Dea, both of Kensington. 

On Thursday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Levi 
Scott, Mr. Henry J. Fries, of Salem, New Jersey, 
to Miss Jang C. Youne, of Southwark. 


This morning, the 9th instant, Mrs. Exizaners 
Gorr, wife of ‘Thomas Goff, in the 57th year of her 


age. 

On Thursday evening, after a short illness, Mrs. 
Mary Mair anp, wite of John Maitland, in the 
39th year of herage. ° 

Yesterday morning, the 8th inst. Jonatoan Car- 
MALT, in the 71st year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, 7th inst. Isaac Tuomas, 
in his 67th year. 

On Thursday evening, Dec. 17, in Lower Dublin 
Township, Philadelphia county, Mr. Joun Jonnson, 
a soldier of the Revolutionary war, aged 89 years— 
leaving seventy-two descendants—eight children— 
thirty-five grand children—and twenty great grand 
chil Saaerall worthy and respeetable members of 
society. 

On after a lingering illness, 
CaruaRINE Donne zy, in the 13th year of her age. 

On Sunday evening last, Mrs. Exrza Feangs, 
wife of William Franks, of this city. 

At his residence at Spring Mill, on the morning 
of the 7th inst. Tuomas Livezry, Senior, in the 
8Uth year of his age. 

At Reservoir Plantation, in the island of Cuba, 
Mrs. Lucy Fetiows, aged 35 years, wife of Nathan- 
iel Fellows, Esq. and daughter of the late William 
Lambert, Esq. of Roxborough, Massachusetts. 

Suddenly, at Brooklyn, on Friday evening, Sth 
inst. Captain Marx S, Crowe ct, late of schr 
Thorv, of Philadelphia, in the 28th year of his age. 
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he was thrust into prison, where an old friend 
of his father discovered him with a safety-chain 


upon his ancle, suspended from a staple in the 


wall. 


- 


CANADA. 

Dear Srr:—As Canada has been so often 
described, we shall only notice a few things, 
without regard to what others have written. 
St. John’s, from which we last wrote, lies at 
the head of navigation on the river Sorel. It 
is a low, unpleasant place, with a Custom 
House, two Churches, and Barracks, with for- 
ty or fifty soldiers. Here every thing around 
told that we were among a new people. ‘The 
States were spoken of as a foreign country ; our 
ears were saluted with a jargon of English and 
French; there was little appearance of enter- 
prise; the men said much and did little, and 
showed in their faces nothing of the curiosity 
and cuteness of the genuine Yankee. Most of 
the houses here, as in other parts of Canada, 
except the cities, are but one story high, with 
windows hung on hinges, and opening in the 
middle like doors. Some are made of stone, 
others are covered with boards, but a very 
large proportion are built of logs hewn square, 
and filled between with mortar. ‘They are all 
whitewashed on the outside, and present at a 
distance a uniform and beautiful appearance. 
In going from St. John’s to La Prairie, a dis- 
tance of 18 miles, we passed on our right the 
Barracks occupied by the British Army during 
the last war. ‘There we first came in sight of 
Montreal, its roofs were covered with tin, glit- 
tering in the sun, and but for this the city look- 
ing in the distance like one dark mass of solid 
stone. ‘The vast Cathedral showed its massy 
pile, rising in solitary grandeur above the sur- 
rounding city, a proud and lasting monument 
of human labour. Beyond rose the mountain 
of Montreal, its base skirted with the white 
cottages of the suburbs, while at our feet roll- 
ed the broad St. Lawrence, bearing on its un- 
told mass of waters, to the deep. This river, 
with its vastness and its power, its course as 
unceasing as the flight of time, here foaming 
and raging over the rapids, and there spreading 
out into a broad and quiet lake, was to us, an 
object of more varied and absorbing interest, 
even than the ocean, though heaving its bosom 
beneath the silent and mysterious influence of 
the Moon, or lashed and tossed by the fury of 
the tempest. In crossing the steam ferry to 
Montreal, a distance of 9 miles, we passed near 
the rapids of St. Mary’s, made classic by the 
beautiful poetry of Moore. Most of the streets 
and sidewalks in M. are very narrow, and the 
houses and stores,as in Quebec, are built of 
dark gray limestone, which, though it is chang- 
ed by fires into lime and crumbles down, is 
preferred to brick, as the latter will not bear 
the great changes of the climate. From the 
city, we went. to the mountain, where we had 
a fine view of the landscape around, and the 
river, until lost above and below in the distant 
horizon. Jn the woods on the side of the 
mountain is a large tomb, and near it is a mon- 
ument, a neat Ionic column, forty or fifty feet 
in height, both of hewn stone; while below is a 
spacious house partly finished, and in ruins, 
begun by him who now occupies the tomb,— 
all alike impressive monuments of the frailty 

of human hopes. 

Our next visit was to a convent of Gray 
Nuns. In the centre of the main building is 
the Chapel, and from each end a wing extends 
to the street in front, connected by a high wall 
with gates. ‘The Nuns.were just returning 
‘rom the Chapel, where they assemble every 
noon for their devotions. ‘They had a mild 
and downcast look, and some of the younger 
ones had that clear complexion, and that bril- 
liant and beautiful distinctness of the lily and 
the rose in their faces, which is peculiar to those 
who are sheltered alike from the sun-shine and 
the storm. « Their dress and appearance, re- 
minded us of the Women at our Shaker villag- 
es. They wore gray or drab woollen frocks, 
black vandykes, and caps with broad silk bor- 
ders, and had a silver image of Christ on the 
Cross, suspended by a riband from the neck. 
They were ready to converse, and anxious to 
sell us little specimens of their needle work. 
Over the door of each room was the name of 
some saint, and the walls were covered with 


scenes and charactérs; and here and there in 
glass cases, were groups of waxen figures, 
showing some event in the history of Christ. 
In one room was the Foundling Hospital, with 
a number of fine healthy looking infants, a de- 
lightful picture of innocence and beauty. In 
another room was a schoo! for the children, and 
two others were used as a hospital. There 
were the aged and the helpless, the invalid and 
the cripple, under the care of the nuns, who 
consider it a merit to devote themselves to 
these acts of charity. T'wo of the inmates 
were deaf and dumb, and like the rest of this 
class, when without instruction, scarce know- 
ing that they differ, but in form, from the brute 
creation. They have not even the traditionary 
knowledge of the Great Spirit, which the Indi- 
an has, and they are deaf to the voice of God, 
as he speaks, 


‘¢ When oceans roar, and awful thunders roll.” 


The Cathedral is the largest building on the 
continent. It is of Gothic order, with its walls, 
the arches of its vast windows, and its lofty 
pillars, all of hewn stone. [Its length is 255, 
its breadth 134, and its height 120 feet. There 
are two galleries, one above the other, and be- 
hind the altar is a window, with the glass 
stained yellow and green, through which the 
Trojan horse might enter. It was computed 
that 10,000 persons were present at the time 
of its consecration. The proportions both with- 
ip and without are truly grand, and far surpass 
those of any building we had ever seen before. 
[M. E. W. Review. 


ABADDON. 

Mr. S, L. Fairrizxtp, a poet who has run the 
gauntlet of newspaper criticism in these United 
States, for several years past, and has manfully 
resolved, notwithstanding, not to forsake the 
muse, has completed a poem inblank verse, 
which he entitles Abaddon, and which is now in 
the course of publication. We have perused a 
portion of the manuscript, and have been al- 
lowed to make an extract, which we publish 
below. Of Mr. Fairfield, candour will acknow- 
ledge, that he has exhibited decided improve- 
ment in every successive poetical effort: and 
those efforts have been multitudinous. He 
has an ambitious imagination: the sacred fury 
glows within him: but circumstances have been 
singularly unfavorable to the discipline and 
culture of his powers, We have marked, in each 
of his new productions, fewer sins against good 
taste, than in that which preceded it; while the 
esirum, the poetic fervour, appears to remain as 
ardent asin his earliest rhapsodies, He has now 
chosen a bold theme--the operation of the 
Spirit of destruction, who takes upon himself 
in council of the Infernal Angels, the charge of 
desolating the world; prompting the first fratri- 
cide, riding on the wings of the deluge, presid- 
ing at the confusion of tongues, and at the over- 
throw of the mighty empires of antiquity, &c. 
The passage which we copy, is a part of the 
description of the Deluge. 


Lingering, like hopeless love, around the form 
Of its young worship, slowly on the verge 
Of the blue firmament, a bannered clou 
O’er Tuarus rose, and rested in the air. 
Upon its wings deep darkness hung, and oft 
Quick shooting gleams of lucid fire withdrew, 
For momentary glimpses of mad fear, 
The deep dark curtain of God’s mysteries, 
‘hen up ’twas lifted o’er the lonely vault, 
Broader and blacker, and the thunder’s voice 
O’er Caucasus and Shinac’s evil realm, 
Rushed, like the archangel’s trumpet blast of doom, 
Crying—‘‘ Repent while judgment waits your 

prayers!” 

But silence answered,—and ascended higher— 
‘The tempest in tremendous masses swept 
Like chariots to the battle!—On the peak, 
The utmost pinnacle of terror, stood 
‘The appearance of a vast and dreadful Form! - 
Upon the threshold of his gopher ark, 
As mournfully the priest a prophet paused 
To gaze and weep, he lifted up his eyes 
To watch the moment when the door must close 
And hope expire, and, like a whirling bark 
In Norway’s Maelstrom, sunk his awe-struck heart; 
For he beheld Abaddon culling up 
All wandering vapours from the shoreless deep, 
Guiding the hurricane, and hurrying on : 
The dread reluctant ruin,—and he heard 
The laugh of hell beneath the stars of heaven. 
Up to the zenith heaved the o’er fraught clouds, 
And hung—then fell, dread billows of the sky! 
Upon the far horizon.—Through the depths 
Of the tumultuous welkin flew the flames, 
Like fiery scorpions: east to west replied— 


little engravings and paintings of scripture 


Pole shrieked to Lapel brazen atmosphere 
Grew ghastly with conflicting lights and shades, 


And quivered till the eye-balls blurred and reeled; 
And peril, and dismay, and fainting fear, 

And horror, and confusion, and despair, 

Entered, like siegers furious for the spoil, 

The abodes of the deserted, while the floods 

Came like Araxes from Armenian hills, 

Or thousand torrents from the Andes brow, 
Down—down upon the drenched and gasping earth! 
The shuddering waters gathered, and the cries 
Of utter, hopeless, helpless agony 

Rose o’er the crash and how] of elements, 
Convulsed and quivering in each other’s wrath. 
Vain were uplifted arms and faces wrought 

‘To anguish; vain, the hoarse and strangled voice 
Of sinking feebleness; and vain the scream 

Of beauty, erst the wonder and delight 

Of human passion, while the waters swelled, 

And up through shattered waves glanced sunny brows, 
Closed eyes and raven hair, amid the foam, 

Like countless apparitions round the couch 

Of fever, hovering for a moment’s lapse, 

Then vanishing far down the soundless deep. 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 

Who shall say whether good fortune may 
not yet bring to light the manuscripts of some 
of Shakspeare’s plays, proving that they may 
have been published with great imperfection ? 
The Hamlet of 1603, in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire, shows what enormous ab- 
surdities were committed by transcribers of 
short hand notes, taken at the play-house in 
order to forestal the sale by the real owners 
of the copy-right. Mr. Rodd, of Newport street, 
has just had a most accurate reprint made of 
Fletcher’s Demetrius and Enanthe, which esta- 
blishes more and more that instead of being at 
the end, we are, in fact, only at the beginnin 
of our dicoveries regarding our old dramatists. 
The Rev. Mr. Dyce (who has superintended 
this reprint) has obtained by research many 
valuable and noble matters regarding John 
Webster, whose works he is editing, which will 
place his character as a dramatist in quite a 
new iight.—Eng. Paper. 


RECONCILIATION. 

«“ Faster, faster! your horses creep like 
snails! drive for your life!” said the impatient 
Morley, as the noble animals he so slandered 
dashed along the public turnpike road, while 
the sparkles flew from their iron shod hoofs 
like a flight of fire flies. 

The postillion, with voice and whip, put 
them to the top of their speed; and the chaise, 
in its rapid course, left behind it a trail of i:ght, 
as though it had been ignited. 

A high and steep hill in front, at length, en- 
forced a more moderate gait, when Morley, as 
ii struck by a sudden recollection, turned his 
head anxiously towards his companion, a love- 
ly young woman, who, pale, silent and motion- 
less, reclined on his shoulder. 

« Ellen, my love,” said Morley, tenderly, “I 
fear this will prove too much for your delicate 
frame.” 

‘There was no reply. Morley leaned his face 
nearer to hers, and, by tie moon-beams, saw 
that her features were fixed, her open eyes 
gazing on vacancy, while the tears which had 
recently streamed from them, seemed congeal- 
ed upon her bloodless cheeks. 

** God of Heaven!” exclaimed Morley, “ what 
means this? Ellen, beloved, adored! do you 
not hear me! will you not speak to me—to 
Morley, your Morley?” and he gently pressed 
her in his arms. 

The name he uttered like a charm dissolved 
the spell that bound her. A long drawn sigh, 
as if struggling from a broken heart, escaped 
her cold, quivering lips; a fresh fountain of 
tears burst forth, and with an Hysteric sob she 
fell upon the bosom of her lover. ‘The alarm- 
ed but enraptured Morley, folded her in his 
arms, and bent to kiss away her tears—when, 
with a sudden start, she disengaged herself 
from his embrace, and drawing back, looked 
wildly and earnestly in his face. 

“ Morley,” she said, in a voice of thrilling 
tone, “ do you love me?” } 

« Dearest, best Ellen,” he replied, “do you, 
can you doubt it!” 

* Do you love me, Morley?” she repeated 
with increased earnestness. 

“ Truly, devoutly, madly,” cried Morley, on 
his knees. “ By the heaven that is shining 
over us———.” 

“ No more oaths—no more protestations. 
Are you willing by one action—at this moment, 


to prove that 1 am truly dear to you, Morley?” 


“I am, though it carry with it my destruc. 
tion!” 

“T ask not your destruction—I implore you 
to prevent mine—RETURN:”’ 

orley gazed at her, as if doubting his sense 
of hearing. 

“ Return!” 

Return, instantly !” 

« Ellen, are you serious—are you,” he might 
have added, “in your senses?” but she inter- 
rupted him. 

“‘T am serious—I am not mad, Morley; no 
nor inconstant, nor fickle,” she added, readi 
the expression that was arising on Morley’s 
countenance. ‘“ That I love, and in that love 
am incapable of change, do not, Morley, insult 
me by doubting, even by a look. But O, if 
you-love me as you ought, as you have sworn 
you do, as a man of honour,I implore you to 
take me back to my father-——” 

“ To your father,” exclaimed Morley, almost 
unconscious of what he said. 

“ Aye, to my father, my gray headed, my 
doting, my confiding father: take me to hi 
before his heart is broken by the child he loves. 
I have been with him,” she cried in wild agony, 
“even now as I lay in your arms, spell bound 
in my trance, while the carriage rolled on to 
my perdition. I could not move—I could not 
speak—but I knew where I was, and whither 
I was hurrying; yet even then was I with my 
father,” she said with a voice and look of su- 
pernatural solemnity: “ he lay on his death bed; 
his eye turned upon me—his fixed and glaring 


g | eye, it rested on me as I lay in your arms; he 


cursed me, and died! His malediction yet rests 
in my ears—his eye is now upon me. Morley, 
for the love of Heaven, ere it is too jlate.——” 

“Compose yourself, my beloved—my own 

dear Ellen.” 
* Do you still hesitate,” she cried—*“ would 
you still sooth my frantic soul with words? 
Your Ellen! short sighted man, your Ellen! 
What shall bind her to a husband who could 
abandon a father? What power may transform 
the renegade daughter into the faithful wife? 
Morley, listen to me: as you hope for mercy, 
do not, do not destroy the being who loves you 
—who asks you to preserve her soul!” 

Morley caught her as she sank at’ his feet; 
and she remained in his arms in a state of in- 
sepeibility. He was confounded—subdued. 
The fatigued horses had laboured about mid- 
way up the acclivity, when Morley called to 
the postillion. 

“Turn your horses’ heads,” he said, “ we 
shall return.” 

‘The steeds seemed to acquire renewed vigour 
from the alteration in their course, and were 
proceeding at a brisk pace on their return, 
when Ellen again revived. 

‘© Where am I—whither am I carried ?” she 
wildly exclaimed. 

your father,my beloved,” whispered 
Morley. 

“To my father, Morley, to my father! can 
it be? but no, I will not doubt, you never de- 
ceived me—you cannot. God bless you, Mor- 
ley, God bless you, my brother,” and with her 
pure arms around his neck she imprinted a sis- - 
ter’s holy kiss upon his lips, and dissolved in 
delicious tears, sunk with the confidence of 
conscious innocence upon his bosom.—The 
ethereal influence of virtue fell like a balm upon 
the tumultuous feelings of the lovers; and never, 
in the wildest moments of passion, not even 
when he heard the first avowal of love from 
his heart’s selected, had Morley felt so triumph- 

“ Where is he—let me see him—is he alive 
—is he well?” shrieked Ellen, as she rushed 
into the house of her father. 

“For whom do you inquire, madam?” coldly 
asked the female she addressed, the maiden 
‘sister of Ellen’s father. 

“Aunt, dear aunt, do not speak to me thus, 
I am not what you think me,—But my father 
—my father, is he—is he alive, is he well? O 
beloved aunt, have pity on me: I am repentant, 
I am innocent——” 


“In one word, Ellen, are you not married?” 
am not. 

‘“‘ Heaven be praised! 
ther is not well——_” 
“For the love of Heaven, before it is too 


follow me—your fa- 


late ;” and the distracted girl rushed into the 
room and knelt at her father’s side, | 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


** Father! do not avert your face—father, I 
am your own Ellen: I am restored to you as 
[left you. By the years of love that have 
passed between us, forgive the folly, the of- 
fence, the crime of a moment. By the memory 
of my mother—” 

* Cease,” said the old_man, endeavouring, 
through the weakness of age and infirmity, 
andthe workings of agonized feelings, to be 
‘firm, “ forbear, and answer me.—Is this gen- 
tleman your husband ?” 

_ iillen was about to reply, but Morley step- 
ped forward—*I am not,” said he, “ blessed 

“with that lady’s hand; she has refused it, un- 
less it is given with your sanction; and without 
that sanction, dearly as I love her, and hope- 
less as I may be of your consent, I will never 
hereafter ask it.” 

** Do you pledge your word to this, young 
man?” 

*« My sacred word asa manof honour: I may 
have inherited your hate, but I will never de- 
serve it.” 

“Children, you have subdued me!” exclaim- 
ed the father. “Morley, my daughter is yours!” 

Morley seized the old man’s hand, scarcely 
believing the scene before him to be real. 

“ Mey father,” said the weeping Ellen, on her 
knees, her arm around his neck, and her inno- 

cent cheek pressed to his. 

The good aunt partook of the general joy, 
and even Ellen’s favourite dog seemed to thank 
her father for his kindness to his dear mis- 
tress. 

The happy father sat with an arm around 
his daughter’s waist, and as he pressed her 
lover’s hand, he said, 

«“ Behold, in all this, the goodness of God: 
behold the blessings which follow the perform- 
ance of our duties. Your father, young gen- 
tleman, before you saw the ight, had entailed 
my hate on his offspring. had nourished 
this bitter feeling even against you, who had 
never offended me, and whom every one else 
loved. ‘This very day the cherished hostility 
of years had given way before my desire to 
secure my daughter’s happiness. I felt that 
age was creeping on me—and but the morning 
of this blessed day I had resolved, over the 
holy book, to prove my contrition for the sin- 


ful harbouring of hatred towards my fellow 


creatures, by uniting you, my children, in mar- 
riage. The tidings of my daughter's elopement 
scattered to the winds al] my better thoughts, 
and revived my worst in tenfold strength. I 
did not order a pursuit: I did more, I felt, at 
least I thought so, the —— of my malad 
to a region where it would soon prove fatal. 
No ‘time was to be lost: my will was hastily 
drawn out, bequeathing my beggaerd daughter 
but her father’s curse; it would haye been sign- 
ed this might ; for over this book I had taken 
an oath never to forgive her who could abandon 
her father.” 

“O my father!” interrupted Ellen, to whom 
the horrible images of her trance returned; “in 
pity, my dear father—” 

* Bless you, for ever bless you, my ever ex- 
| Your filial obedience has pro- 
longed your father’s life.” 


(Translated from a late French paper. ] 


THE SET OF DIAMONDS. 
M. E——, a physician well known for his 


‘skill in mental disorders, saw arrive at his gate, 


one morning, a lady who seenied forty years 
old, although still young and fresh. Mauame 


ja Comtesse de ——, was admitted within the 


te of the celebrated physician. °° ‘The count- 
ess introduced herself on the spot, and spoke 
‘asa mother in desolation and despair, in the 
following terms: “ Sir, you see a woman a prey 
to the most violent chagrin. I have a son; he 
-ig very dear to me, as well as to my husband; 
he. is our only son.” ‘Tears like rain fell, such 
a misia shed over the tomb of Mausoleus. 
— Ah, yes! --Y—es, alas, sir! and for some 
time we have suffered the most horrible fears. 
Fie is now at the age when the passions deve- 
lop. Although we gratify all his wishes, money, 
liberty, &c. he evinces many signs of dementa- 
tion. “The most remarkable is, that he is al- 
ways talking about jewellery, or of diamonds, 
which he has sold or given to some woman, all 
‘unintelligible. We suppose that he has become 
‘amorous of a woman, no better, perhaps, than 
she should be, and that he involved himself in 


burthensome engagements to satisfy his de- 
sires. “his, sir, is but a conjecture. The fa- 
ther and I are lost in sounding the cause of 
this folly.” 

** Well, madam, bring your son here.” 

* Ah, to-morrow,sir—by all means, at noon.” 

‘That will do.” 

The doctor respectfully conducted the lady 
to her carriage, not forgetting to scan the coat 
of arms and the lackeys. 

The next morning the Countess drove to a 
famous jeweller, and after having a long time 
cheapened a set of thirty thousand crowns, she 
finally purchased it. She negligently drew a 
purse from her reticule, found there ten thou- 
sand franks in bank notes, and spread them 
out; but immediately gathering them up, she 
said to the jeweller, * You had better send a 
person with me. My husband will pay him. 
I find I have not the entire sum.” 

The jeweller made asign toa young man, 
who proudly delighted to go in such an equip- 


drove to the docter’s door. She whispered to 
the doctor, ** This is my son, i leave him with 
you.’ ‘othe yonng man she said, “ My hus- 
band is in his study—walk in; he will pay you.” 
The young man went in. The countess and 
the carriage went off, at first slow. and noise- 
less ; soon after the horses galloped. 

“ Ah, well, young man,” said the physician, 
* you understand the business, I suppose. Let 
us see; how do you feel? what is going on in 
this young head ?” 

*“ What passes in my head,sir? Nothing 
except settling for the set of diamonds.” 

* We understand all that,” said the doctor, 

ntly pushing aside the bill. “I know, I 

now.” | 

“If the gentleman knows the amount, no 
more remains but to pay the cash.” 
** Indeed! indeed! Be calm; where did you 
get your diamonds? what has become of them? 
—Say as much as you will; I will listen pa- 


* The business is to pay me, sir, thirty thou- 
sand crowns.” 

Wherefore?” 

“How wherefore?” said the young man, 
whose eyes began to glisten. 

“ Yes, why should | pay you?” 

“ Because Madame, the Countess, has just 
purchased the diamonds at our house.”’ 

*“ Good! here we have you. Who is the 
Countess ?” 

“Your wife ;” and he presented a bill. 

“ But do you know; young man, that I have 
the honour to be a physician and a widower?” 

Here the young man became transported, 
and the doctor called his domestics, and bade 
them seize him by the hands and feet, which 
raised his transport tofury. He cried * thief! 
murder!” but at the end of a quarter of an 
hour he calmed down, explained every thing 
soberly, and a terrible light began to dawn 
upon the doctor. 

Notwithstanding all the search that could 
be made, this singular theft, so witty, so origi- 
nal from the scene which took place between 
the physician and the young man, was never 
discovered. The intrigante had taken care to 
conceal every trace of herself. The driver and 
lackeys were her accomplices. The carriage 
was hired, and this history remains a monu- 
ment in the memoirs of jewellers. 

Poets would be more universally read, if 
they. would unite grandeur with simplicity, 
feeling with brevity, and all with probability. 
The reason why there are so many different 
religious sects is, that men instead of mouldi 
themselves to suit the Bible, mould the Bible 
to suit themselves. 

Ideas like fashions, circulate fora little while, 
are revived and called new. 

An elevated genius employed in little things, 
appears, to usethe sifnile of Longinus, like the 
sun in iiis evening declination: he emits his 
splendor but retains his magnitude, and pleases 
more, though he dazzles less. —Johnson. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and 
the probability that it will be much shorter than 
nature allows, ought to awaken every man to 
the active prosecution for whatever he is de- 
sirous to perform. It is true, that no diligence 


can insure success; death may intercept the 


swiftest career; but he whois cut off inthe exe- 
cution of an honest undertaking, has at least 
the honour of falling in his rank, and has fought 
the battle,though he missed the victory. 


No degree of knowledge attainable by man 
is able to set him above the want of hourly as- 
sistance, or to extinguish the desire of fond en- 
dearments and tender officiousness; and there- 
fore no one should think it unnecessary to learn 
those arts by which friendship may be gained. 


It were to be wished that they who devote 
their lives to study, would at once belive noth- 
ing too great for their attainment, and consider 
nothing as too little for their regard; that they 
would extend their notice alike to science and 
to life, and unite some knowledge of the present 
world, to their acquaintance with past ages, 
and remote events.—Johnson. 


MODERN AMAZONS. 
The tyranny of the Turks toward their wo- 


age, started off with the Countess M.M. She} men has caused the latter to establish a sort of 


asylum to which they can flee. About five miles 
from Shumla, so well known from the details 
of the late campaign, is the little town of 
Madara, inhabited by females only, whose licen- 
tiousness and depravity are become proverbial. 
They are about two thousand in number, 
live in common, are exempt from imposts, and 
wear no veil; though they adhere to Islamism. 
Miudara is a place of refuge for every woman 
who wishes to secure herself from the ven- 
geance of her husband or relatives, whom she 
lias incensed by her dissolute conduct. Hence 
women ofall classes, and from all parts of the 
Ottoman empire, are to be found there. The 
Dero-Bey formerly chose their Guvendees, a 
kind of dancers, from this community. ‘They 
were equipped from head to foot in a particular 
manner, and armed and provided with spirited 
horses, In time of war they were required to 
take the field as light troops against the ene- 
my, to attack him with all sorts of weapons, and 
especially to endeavour to subdue him by their 
charms. This practice, however,ceased with the 
Dero-Beys, of whom mention is made only in 
Turkish history. This gallant military colony of 
females seems to have subsisted in the remotest 
antiquity. Old and ugly women are excluded 
from it. 


--—— 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the Boston Courier. 
A RETROSPECT. 


stood between the meeting years— 
The coming—and the past; 
And I asked of the future one 
Wilt thou be like the last? | 
The same,—in many a sleepless night— 
In many an anxious day:— 
Thank Heaven! I have no prophet’s eye 
‘To look upon thy way!” Lanpon. 


What hath been mine? The cankering care 
‘That makes the spirit wearisome; 
That flings upon the unpillared air 
A shadowing pall of grief and gloom!— 
A mourning breast when Day appear’d— 
A longing for the Night’s dull hours - 
To close above a waste uncheer’d 
By song, by sunbeam, or by flowers! 
What hath been mine? A yearning heart 
Wrapt in the snow-cloud of despair:— 
Hopes, that were soonest to depart 
When Fancy touched their visions fair! 
For daily wants to fashion words:— 
My best inheritance a tear— 
Singing, like Midnight’s solemn birds 
Pierced by the thorns of grief and fear! 
What hath been mine? A wreck—a waste 
Of all my restless spirit prized;— 
Of all that Pleasure’s vision graced, 
When at her shrine I sacrificed: 
A shade o’er every scene around, 
Hath from my wayward fate been spread; 
Sadness hath sered the pictured ground, 
And dimmed the skies above my head! | 


These have been mine! And shall I dream 
___ Of joy or transport yet to come, , 
When all my wasted moments seem 
Darkening with Night, and storm, and gloom? 
I will not weep!—For human pride 
Above my sorrow buoys me still, 
And soothes my spirit, as I glide 
O’er days of pain, and scenes of ill! 
But ’tis not long—it is not long, 
That Earth’s dull changes J shall bear;— 
Or listen to the treacher@us rp 
That falsly paints the future fair;— 
For soon above my dreamless sleep, 
The Night’s cold airs shall come and sigh;. 
And I,—unconscious, while they sweep, 
In sweet and slumberous calm shall lie! 


Dec. 29, 1829. IL PENSEROSO. 


LONG AGO: 

Lon ' oh, long ago!— 

Do these recall past years, 
And, scarcely knowing why they flow, 

Force to the eyes unbidden tears’ 
Do ye not feel, as back they come, 

hose dim sweet dreams of olden days, 
A yearning to your childhood’s home, 
eopled with tones of love and praise— 


Long, long ago’ 


Lo ! when many a sound 

Avoke to mirth whieh saddens now, 
And many an eye was sparkling round 

That weeps beneath a darkened brow; 
When with our whole young happy hearts 

We loved and laughed away the time, 
Nor thought how quickly all departs, 

So cherished in life’s early prime— 

Long, long ago! 


STANZAS. 
BY HENRY NEELE. 


I wandered by her side in Life’s sweet spring; 
When all the world seemed beautiful and young; 

When Hope was truth, and she a pearless thing, 
Round whom my heart’s best, fondest wishes clung; 

Her cheek was fann’d, not smitten, by time’s wing; 
Her heart Love had drawn sweets from, but ne’er 

stung; 
And as in Youth’s, and Beauty%, light she moved, 
All bless’d her!—she was lovely and beloved! 


I stood by her again, when her cheek bloom’d 
Brighter than aye, but wore an omenous hue; 

And her eye’s light was dimm’d not, but assumed 
A fiercer, ghasther, but intenser blue: 

And her wan eheek proclaim’d that she was doom’¢, 
And her worn frame her soul seera’d bursting 

through; 
And friends and lovers were around her sighing, 
And Life’s last sands were ebbing,—she was dying! 


I stood by her onee more; and, bending down, 

Seal’d on her lips a pledge, which they return’d 

not; 
And press’d her to my bosom, but her own 

With Life’s warm fires, to mine responsive, burn’d 

not; 
And clasp’d her hand, but, as in days by-gone 

Her heart’s thoughts from its eloquent pulse I 

learn’d not; 
Light from her eye, hue from her cheeks, had fled, 
And her warm heart was frozen;--she was dead! 
MARRIED, 

On Sunday evening, the 3d inst. by the Rev. Wm. 
Metcalfe, Mr. Waooter, to Miss Sanau 
Lane, both of the Northern Liberties. 

In Baitimore, on the 29th December, Avevegrtvs J. 
PrEasaNnToN, of the U. S. Army, to Miss Caro- 
LINE of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday afternoon, by the Rev. Wm. C. Meade, 
Mr. Joun G. to Miss Isanetta 

At Princeton, on the 22nd ultimo, Mr. ALFrep 
Wuarton Curren, son of the late Colonel Frank- 
lin Wharton, of City, to Miss 
PassaGeE, daughter of John Passage, Esq. of the 
former place. 

At Arlington, near Natchez, Mississippi, on the 
10th of December, by the Rey. Mr. Potts, Gustavus 
M. D. of Philadelphia, to Exiza Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Abam Bingaman, Esq. 
of the former place. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Jacob C. 
Sears, Mr. Bensamin R. Bacoy, to Miss 
Dea, both of Kensington. 

On Thursday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Levi 
Scott, Mr. Henny J. Frigs, of Sulem, New Jersey, 
to Miss Janz C. Younes, of Southwark. 


DIED, 


This morning, the 9th instant, Mrs. Exrrzanera 
Gorr, wife of ‘Chomas Goff, in the 57th year of her 


age. 

On Thursday evening, after a short illness, Mrs. 
Marr Mairianp, wite of John Maitland, in the 
39th year of her age. 

Yesterday morning, the 8th inst. Jonaruan Car- 
MALT, in the 7\st year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, 7th inst. Isaac Tuomas, 
in his 67th year. 

- On Thursday evening, Dee. 17, in Lower Dublin 
Township, Philadelphia county, Mr. Joan Jonnson, 
a soldier of the Revolutionary war, aged 89 years— 


leaving seventy-two descendants—cight children— 


thirty-five d children—and twent t grand 
worthy and ot 
society. 

On Monday afternoon, after a lingering illness, 
Catharine Donnecty, in the 13th year of her age. 

On Sunday evenisig last, Mrs. Extza Faangs, 
wife of William Franks, of this city. 

At his residence at Spring Mill, on the morning 
of the 7th inst. Tuomas Livezex, Senior; in the 
$0th year of his age, 

At Reservoir Plantation, in the island of Cuba, 
Mrs. Lucy Fetitows, aged 35 years, wife of Nathan- 
icl Fellows, Egq. and daughter of the late William 
Lambert, Esq. of Roxborough, Massachusetts. 

_ Suddenly, at Brooklyn, on Friday evening, 8th 
inst. Captain Maax S. Crows t, late of sebr. 
Thorn, of Philadelphia, in the 28th year of his age. 
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